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A Robin’s Egg 


By James Buckham 


NLY think of it—love and song, 
The passionate joy of the summer long, 

Matins and vespers, ah! how sweet, 
A nest to be in the village street, 
A red breast flashing in happy flight, 
Life’s full ecstasy and delight 
Thrilling God’s minstrel through and through— 
All of them packed in this egg of blue t 


Would you believe it, holding dumb 

Lime and pigment ’twixt finger and thumb? 
Would you think there was love within 
Walls so brittle and cold and thin? 

Such a song as you heard, last night, 
Thrilling the grove in the sunset light ? 


Out of the casket in which we dwell 
What may issue ?—can you foretell? 
Can you say, when you find outspread 
Bits of our eggshell, we are dead? 
Can you think, if this shell be crushed, 
All that was in it is cold and hushed ? 
Look once more at this bit of blue, — 
Has it no message of hope for you? 


Atlantic, Mass. 
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“ovitorial 


Duty of Cheering TO speak a kindly word of com- 

Others mendation or encouragement may 
be a very little thing for you, but a very helpful thing 
to the one to whom it is spoken. Never a day 
passes without bringing you opportunities for such 
service to others. 
your improving such an opportunity ? If so, you have 


Does a day ever pass without 


reason to reproach yourself with the omission, and 
Others have reason to regret your failure. 
as you did it not, you failed in your positive duty. 


Inasmuch 
’ 


What a comfort it is to look back 
through the years and think of 
what our earthly friendships have been, and then 
make a leap into the future, and know that there 
the real summer season of friendship comes! The 
best things we have on earth are but small begin- 
nings, little eyes and buds on the tree of life, that 
look to the unfolding of all that life and love can 
mean in 


Spring's Promise 


The land that knows no sickness, 
The health that knows no sore, 

The light that hath no evening, 
But lasteth evermore. 


% 


Our inner world shapes the outer 
forus. Our relations to others are 


Recipe for 
Peace-Making 


constantly taking character from our disposition to- 
ward them. We foresee some difficulty with some 
one we have to work with, and, if we cherish 
thoughts of peace and kindness toward them, we 
shall come through it without much friction. 
thing from the warmth of the heart warms the at- 
mosphere, and renders it easy for us to make the 
crooked and the rough places smooth. 
Contrariwise, if we dwell only on the annoyances 


straight 


and provocations we have received or expect, it is 
impossible to avoid a collision of feeling. We have 
taken the matter by the wrong handle, and can get 
no good of it. Quarrels and agreements alike are 
rooted more deeply than in circumstances. They 


go down to habit of mind and character. 
% 


indomitable Power NO Man can ever estinate the 

of the Will It is a part of the 
divine nature, all of a piece with the power of 
creation. We speak of Ged’s fiat. ‘‘ Fiat lux, et 
lux erat’’ (**T.et light be, and light was’’). Man 
has his fiat. 


power of will. 


The achievements of history have been 
the choices, the determinations, the creations, of the 
human will. 


** There shali be no Alps’’ was Napo- 
leon’s way of saying ‘‘I will make way over every 
obstacle.’’ It was the will, quiet or pugnacious, 
gentle or grim, of men like Wilberforce and Garri- 
son, Goodyear and Cyrus Field, Bismarck and Grant, 
that made them indomitable. ‘They simply would 
do what they planned. Such men can no more be 
stopped than the sun can be, or the tide. Most 
men fail, not through lack of education or agreeable 
personal qualities, but from lack of dogged determi- 
nation, from lack of dauntless will. Say with Dutch 
William III, ‘* I may fall, but shall fight every ditch, 
and die in the last one,’’ and you will accomplish a 
good deal before you die. 


“ 
Doing a kind act instinctively may 
cost very little to the doer, while it 
brings help and cheer to the heart of one who in 


Worth of a 
Kindly Deed 


turn is enabled to minister to others in need. On 
a Monday morning, in the busy crowd thronging 
lower Broadway, above Wall Street, New York, an 
elderly gentleman with a heavy valise in hand stood 
on the eastern side of the street, hesitating to cross 
through the passing cars and carts and carriages. 


Some- - 


His very hesitation was depressing to him, as he 
thought of the days when such a scene of intense 
action was but an incitement to him, and he shrank 
the more from the special duties that awaited him 
the coming day and week. A young man hurrying 
on in his duties observed him, and stopped to say, 
‘*Can I give you help in crossing the street, sir?’’ 
And with this he took the other’s arm and guided 
him through the whirling maze to the opposite side- 
walk. 
word of thanks the two separated, and went on their 
That young man little thought how 
much he had done for the Master in that simple act _ 
of kindness. ‘The one helped and cheered had not 
only been brought safely on his course, but had been 


As the elderly gentleman spoke a hearty 


opposite paths. 


strengthened for a special work he had to do, and 
he was prompted to ask God's blessing on the one 
who did the loving deed, and to make use of the in- 
cident to stimulate others to a like spirit of kindly 
helpfulness : 


‘* How far that little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.’’ 


2s 


Shunning or Seeking Popularity 


a How we all like to be liked !’’ said Charles 

Lamb. Yes, and let none of us put on any 
airs of being superior to this liking, for the best men 
own up to having it. It is not altogether their fault. 
They are made so. Indeed, we may always suspect, 
when we hear a man loudly praising indifference to 
popularity, that perhaps his eulogy is only a twinge 
of conscience, —he wishes he were more indifferent 
to it. But it is not required of us to kill this sensi- 
bility, —only that we should keep it in such propor- 
tions as will enable us and others to live in the same 
house with it. 

Granted that it is a legitimate desire, just where 
ought we to rank it among the ruling ideas of one’s 
life? Certainly not on the same level with the de- 
sires for righteousness, or truth, or peace, or ser- 
vice. It belongs in the same category with the wish 
that we might be good-looking, or rich, or famous, 
—desires which other men feel under very slight ob- 
ligations to help along, and which Christ would very 
probably have classed among the things which we 
could not change by taking thought of them. Who- 
ever, therefore, makes one of the third or fourth 
rate desires of the soul supreme in his problems has 
turned his life upside down. ‘The seriousness of life 
is allthe time pushing things back into their places. 
Popularity must always be regarded as an uncove- 
nanted mercy. 

What social miseries and diseases of personality, 
what disappointments, what sulking and failure, re- 
sult from this liking to be liked when one cannot 
satisfy it, and does not know how to control it! 
How many have come to judge the world just by its 
apparent attitude towards themselves, when, if they 
had only known it, the world was not giving them 


any thought whatsoever. Now and again some one 





Editor’s Note.—This is the third of the announced series of 
editorials on ‘‘ Problems of Character Building.’ Others will 
follow at frequent intervals, 
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becomes so morbid over this fancied neglect of him, 
that he will go and do some outrageous thing rather 
If asked why he 
wants to be popular, he might not be able to tell. 


than go any longer without notice. 


It may be the purest selfishness, and, while some- 
times it is the craving of a lonely heart, it is quite as 
quite as likely to be the disease of a thoroughly 
hardened and egotistical one. Some desire it just 
for the personal pleasure, the comfort and compla- 
cency, it gives them. Worse still, there are many 
who want popularity, yet who show no signs what- 
ever of either needing or wanting that more beauti- 
ful and far more necessary, and also more possible, 
relation of friendship. 

With these false desires the moralist will waste no 
time. ‘The point at which the question interests 
him is where it connects with a man’s work and 
And, let men say what they will, the 
outside stimulus of popularity is a very large element 


character. 


in the natural history of human effort and success, 
Human gifts need a southern exposure at least part 
of the time, and we are justified in desiring it for 
them. For want of it many a genius has stayed 
folded up and many a talent has been discouraged. 
But, since we can hardly arrange that every talent 
shall be set in its appropriate climate, the next best 
thing is to find out what is possible without this. 
Often it has happened that the world’s refusal of 
favor has thrown one of these sensitive natures or 
talents back into itself, and forced it to make finer 
and deeper discoveries than it ever could have other- 
wise. ‘To be sure, these discoveries may lack a cer- 
tain wideness and sweetness which would have come 
with a kindlier reception from the world, but this 
same kindly reception has often been almost as 
ruinous to character and as discouraging to one’s 
highest possibility as the absence of it. 

Renan has a wise word on the subject, the heed- 
He 


was criticising the naive way in which a certain author 


ing of which would bring us a world of comfort. 


took it for granted that people were going to like 
him because he felt so well disposed toward them, 
and the consternation in which he was driven back 
into an uncreative lite because people did not reflect 
What he ought to 
have known, says Renan, is that all one has a right 


toward him his own disposition. 
to ask in this world is that he be tolerated. Every- 
body can expect that, and from it work up to almost 
anything. Society is full of confusion because people 
are all the time having to come down to take a 
lower place after having too confidently taken an 
exalted position at the feast of life. Just think how 
three-quarters of our social grievances and personal 
humiliations would disappear if we went out into 
society expecting nothing but toleration, —at least to 


start with,—and a chance to do our work. 





Here is a man who feels a gift in himself, but will 
Of such 
imaginative celebrity there is no little in the world. 


not employ it until popularity is assured. 


Think of the amount of work each of us might have 
accomplished if only we had never had to waste a day 
thinking about our popularity, if only we could have 
gone to work under the gray skies, but perfectly 
healthy climate, of toleration, and left the weather to 
itselt, It that no one is endowed with 
enough attention to keep his eye thoroughly on his 


is certain 


work, and at the same time on the public to know 
how they are going to take it. Leave your popular- 
ity to the public, for, after all, they are the only ones 
who can do much about it. Let them agonize over 
it a little, you have suffered with it long enough. 
And yet there is a good deal we can rationally do 
toward this end, for of the highest sort of popularity 
With- 
out wishing to raise undue expectations of popularity, 


there is one condition which we can all fulfil. 


it may be said, without hesitation, that there are 
some people who might become instantly popular if 
only they could become a little more capable of 


being popular with themselves, if they could oniy 
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bring themselves to believe a little more in the 
things they want others to believe in. Can we won- 
der that others do not find our society fascinating 
when we can hardly endure an hour alone with our- 
selves? No outward approval can compare in its 
power to exhilarate with the doing or saying or 
writing something which has met with the full ap- 
plause of ‘‘ all that is within me.’’ The great 
writers are those who have written first of all and 
rigorously to themselves, and it is the same with all 
kinds of life and service. It becomes classic only 
by getting first the suffrages of your own heart. 
Another way to be popular—or, if it fails of that, 
it is the next best thing to being so—is not to think 
much about it. 





Next to a popular man, we admire 
most the man who isn’t popular and is perfectly 
sweet about it, and so well occupied that he never 
finds it out. We have all known it to happen some- 
times that a man bounded into a real popularity just 
because all of a sudden people woke up to realize 
the rare gift he had in going so long without it, 
while at the same time keeping his serenity and 
kindliness. Popularity may be appropriately spurned 
only by those who have had some of it, and is also 
most likely to come to those who are able to do 
without it. If then, as seems certain, there is not 
much to be done about the matter, if it is princi- 
pally out of our control, there is a great deal that is 
possible by way of ceasing to trouble ourselves over 
it. The mind may be refocused so that the ques- 
tion of popularity becomes only an occasional one. 

But suppose that your gift or temperament is such 
that, in all likelihood, it will never command any 
very wide constituency ? What’s to be done about 
it when you long for range, and at the same time 
find the inexorable limits of your own constitution ? 
Every one would like to be ‘‘ an instrument of ten 
strings ’’ if he could, but we must not forget that 
there is nothing in the nature of things to insure that 
a ten-stringed instrument or a ten-talent man will 
not go unaccountably silent at times. Happiness 
consists in making connection between the world 
and what we have to give it. Out of this comes all 
reality. Even Shakespeare found himself having 
do-nothing moments when he envied ‘‘ this man’s 
art and that man’s scope,’’ but he turned away from 
the dreaming to use what seemed so little to him. 
And sooner or later, and out of sheer self-defense, 
we all have to do the same. It is not in having our 
names in other people’s mouths that brings happi- 
ness, but having a part in the festival of life, and 
becoming more and more intent upon the perform- 
ance of that part. 


* 2% 


Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, aninter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postai 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. if that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


* 


ew Lene Added interest in the Bible often 

was the Child Jesus Comes from questions about Bible 

in Egypt ? facts and Bible silences. Yet study 

at a doubtful point does not always settle the question, 

even while it tends to an increase of interest. Many 

others have differed concerning the point discussed in a 
Nebraska Bible class, whose teacher writes : 

Please answer, in The Sunday School Times, the following 

question, to settle a difference of opinion : How long were Joseph 


and Mary with the child Jesus in Egypt? One person here says 


two years ; another, one to two months. 
Even the early Christians were much in doubt on this 


point, and seemed to know less about it than we do. 
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Tatian, the first compiler of a Gospel Harmony, in the © 
second century, put the stay in Egypt at seven years. 
Athanasius, in the fourth century, said that Jesus was 
four years old when he returned from Egypt. Modern 
scholars also differ in their estimates at this point, rang- 
ing from Bishop Ellicott, who puts it at two or three 
weeks, to Dr. Geikie at three years. Dr. S. J. Andrews, 
who in matters of gospel chronology is as trustworthy as 
any scholar of to-day, reckogs the sojourn in Egypt at 
three or four months. Yet this shows how hard it is to 
know more than we can know. 


% 


There are fictions and falsities that 
need denying or disproving again and 
again. 


‘* The Unknown 
Life of Christ’ ‘ 
Some of these with regard to 


records of history, outside of the Gospel story, concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, have been already shown in their base- 
lessness in these columns, and still they come up again 
to disturb the minds of honest seekers after truth, A 
correspondent in Illinois writes : 


My attention has been called to a book entitled ‘‘ The Unknown 
Life of Christ,"’ by Nicholas Notovitch, who claims to have dis- 
covered the manuscript m a Booddhist monastery in Tibet. The 
book claims to give a complete account of the life of ‘* Saint 
Issu,’’ contradicting in many instances the gospel narratives. 
Will you kindly tell us, through your columns, what standing, if 
any, the book has, and something of its history? You doubtless 
have heard of the book before, and may have spoken of it, but I 
do not recollect it. 

A claim like this was first made in 1887. The alleged 
manuscript was, after a time, published in French, and 
later in English. There is no reason for believing that 
there is any basis of truth in the claim. On the con- 
trary, Moravian missionaries in Tibet, who have for 
nearly half a century had free access to the monastery 
where the manuscript is said to have been found, know 
nothing of such a discovery or of the claimed discoverer. 
The subject was treated in The Sunday School Times for 
August 11, 1894. 
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Knotty Bible We mustn’t be surprised if we are 
Questions that Can unable to understand all the passages 
Wait for an Answer in the Bible, or if we tan get no 
help from others to their understanding. It will take 
more than one lifetime to fathom the Bible depths. 
When Mr. Moody was asked, in these columns, “* How 
long will it take to study the Bible out ?’’ he promptly re- 
plied, ‘‘ Well, certainly more than a thousand million of 
’ One of the questions that we can afford to lay 
over to another #on is asked by a Canadian brother, who 
says : 


years.’ 


A constant reader of your paper is desirous of knowing the 
meaning of the following text in 1 Timothy 1 : 20: ‘‘ Of whom is 
Hymenzus and Alexander ; whom I have delivered unto Satan, 
that they may be taught not to blaspheme."’ What does ‘‘ to be 
delivered unto Satan’’ mean, and how does Satan come to be 
such a good instructor? 

Even though the Editor cannot answer these questions 
fully, he can suggest a point or two worth observing in 
order not to be unduly puzzled. It is not said that 
Satan is ‘‘a good instructor.’’ Yet it does seem that 
delivering over to Satan in this life, whatever that means, 
may be a corrective measure. ‘‘Satan,’’ or the ‘‘ Accu- 
ser,’’ or the ‘‘ Adversary,’ is a term used in the Old 
Testament and the New as representing evil as over 
Yet, as God is over all, 
Satan's power tor harm in this world is limited, and good 
may even come, by God's grace, through the opposings 
of evil. Paul speaks this way several times. 


against good in the universe. 


He says 
he was given a thorn, or stake, in the flesh as a messen- 
ger of Satan to buffet him and keep him within bounds 
(2 Cor. 12:7) Again he speaks of persons delivered 
‘*unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit may be saved’’ (1 Cor. 5:5). It may be some- 
thing in this line that Paul writes of to Timothy con- 
cerning Hymenzeus and Alexander, —whoever they were. 
troubles, physical sufferings, and other 
agencies of evil, may result in their seeing the disad- 


Oppositions, 


vantages of a wrong course and the gain of a better. The 
Jews were accustomed to ascribe disease to Satan’ s work. 
Thus Jesus spoke of a woman whom he healed of disease 
as one who had been bound of Satan for long years 
(Luke 13: 16). When the Jews persisted in idolatry for 
centuries, while they were in Palestine, God had them 
given over to Assyria and Babylonia, where they had 
idolatry to the full, and by this they were cured of 
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idolatry from that day to now. This may help us to get 
light on the perplexing passage, but there are plainer 
texts, and more important ones, for us to understand ‘in 
the ages while we are as yet unable to understand such 
as this one. 
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From Contributors 


Machinery in Church Work: Its 
Value and its Dangers 


By Edward Judson, D.D. 


HE Church should cut out sufficient work to fill up 
the available leisure time of every member. There 
should be enough social machinery to accomplish this, 
—no more and no less. This is the ideal of organiza- 
tion to which the Church should aspire. There are 
members whose struggle for daily subsistence is so in- 
tense and incessant that they have little or no time left 
to give to church work. When the labor of the day or 
of the week is done, they drop down in their tracks ex- 
hausted. The Church can require very little definite 
service from them, unless she can offer them some task 
which is so different from their daily pursuit that it may 
answer as a recreation, just as a person of sedentary 
habits may find it restful to row a boat,—an exercise 
which a galley-slave would find far from 1ecreative. 
Teachers in day schools make admirable Sunday-school 
teachers, but I have never had the heart to press them 
into such service. 


Better to Co-operate than to Imitate 


There are, however, many church-members whose 
time is not so filled up that they cannot give several 
hours every week to distinctive church work, and there 
are also a few with taste and capacity in this direction 
who have abundant leisure to devote to some definite 
kind of Christian effort. The minister should make it 
his constant study to set and keep such people at work. 
Whatever organizations are needed to accomplish this 
end are legitimate, but one should not yield to the so- 
cial tendency of the time, and multiply societies for their 
own sake and without any definite aim. It would be 
better for the Church to co-operate with kindred organi- 
zations that are striving to meet the philanthropic, social, 
and intellectual wants of the community. 
lies in our imitativeness. 


Our danger 
We see others doing a good 
work, and instead of rejoicing in it, and utilizing its 
results, we proceed at once to organize a society to do 
the same thing ourselves, and ‘so weaken the others, and 
bring discomfiture on our own heads. Until she can 
successfully operate philanthropic institutions of her 
own, the Church should endeavor to bring suffering 
within reach of the different forms of organized charity 
which already exist, and which can, perhaps, apply re- 
lief more wisely and effectively than she herself. Mill- 
ions of dollars are invested in philanthropic institutions, 
while often the individual sufferer does not know of 
their existence, or that they were intended for his relief. 
The Church can perform the office of mediator between 
human suffering and organized relief. 

A man should not have to go outside of his own 
church in search of machinery for Christian work. If, 
however, he feels impelled to apply his energy along 
channels of aggressive endeavor outside, the Church 
should follow him with her sympathy, and rejoice that 
she is represented by him in such work, provided only 
that he attend her stated services, especially the holy 
communion. 


Gearing up Latent Energy 


sut men would less frequently seek their work out- 
side if the atmosphere within were more hospitable to 
the eager and pushing spirit so characteristic of our time. 
There is in our churches too much of the ‘‘sort of hu- 
man paste,’’ as George Eliot has it, ‘‘that, when it 
comes near the fire of enthusiasm, is only baked into 
harder shape.’’ There is a vast amount of restlessness 
and energy in the Church that needs to ‘be geared up 
with the right kind of machinery, instead of being chilled 
by suspicion and criticism. I have a notion that a large 


part of the work done by the Young Men's Christian 
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Associations and by rescue missions could have been 
done more economically and effectively by the churches 
themselves but for their conservatism. When I think of 
this dog-in-the-manger policy, I do not wonder at the 
emergence of men who kindle into enthusiasm over 
every form of pious organization except just the only one 
upon which Christ himself put his own imprimatur. 

I recall one of the pastors of my boyhood, who, if a 
member of the church took up some new and aggressive 
work, seemed to regard it as a sort- of infringement on 
his own prerogative, or perhaps as a reflection upon his 
administration, —as if it belonged to the minister to do 
all the work, and to the rest to look on with sympathy 
and admiration. The human mind could not have de- 
vised a more ingenious and effective method of obstruct- 
ing the growth of Christianity than to insist upon the 
notion—traceable, perhaps, to the old Romanist con- 
ception of holy work—that the minister is set to do the 
work of the church, and that the other members have 
nothing to do but to stay up his hands. This is a wrong 
use of the old story about Moses and Aaron and Hur. 
It is for the Church to do the work, and for the minister 
to direct and to inspire the other members in the doing 
of it. 

Lively Stones of the Church 


One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the ad- 
vent in our churches of so many Christians who are not 
content to be mere spectators or recipients. They are 
They some- 
times awaken very uncomfortable misgivings in the pas- 


mind. 


bent upon taking a hand in the game. 

tor's They are very pushing. They seem to 

think that they are better than the deacons and know 

more than the minister. They are apt to be narrow and 
absorbed in their own department. They have little 
sympathy with the church life as a whole. They do not 
see things in a proper perspective. They are possessed 
by a kind of separatist instinct. 

If they cannot find full play for their energies in the 
Church, they make haste to start religious enterprises 
outside. They are not always willing to begin at the 

, bottom. They want to be put at once over some gene- 
ral department. They do not aspire to teach a class of 
little boys in the Sunday-school. They feel called to be 
superintendent. If you do not give them at once just 
the work they have a taste for, they will go away and 
complain that they went to your church and you had 
nothing for them to do. They do not see how unrea- 
sonable it is to drop in at a great factory that is running 
on full time, and ask to be made foreman in some de- 
partment. 

They are not living stones, as in the Revised Version 
of Peter, but lively stones, according to the Old Version, 
—so lively, indeed, that they will not lie still long 
enough for you to build with them. They make you 
sigh, ‘‘Oh, that I had a church in which all the mem- 
bers could be officers and heads of departments, without 
regard to previous conditions of servitude, or whether or 
not they will really attend to the work committed to their 
charge!’ You feel a fresh sentiment of pity for the 
poor when you think that in addition to all their pains 
and disabilities a lot of well-intentioned and enthusias- 
tic people do them the favor of settling down among 
them, experimenting on them, working them up into 
Statistics, managing them, and in 
general showing them by example how to be good and 
happy. 


patronizing them, 


Restlessness a Hopeful Sign 


Yet, while these active Christians have their faults, 
their very restlessness is a good and hopeful symptom. 
The Church should have a vigotous digestive apparatus. 
Such spirits, when once assimilated, become eiements of 
power. We should try to devise enough machinery to 
conserve, to use, and to discipline, these crude and eager 
natures. Macaulay, in an essay on Ranke's ‘ Lives of 
the Popes,'’ describes Rome's way of dealing with en- 
thusiasts. A wild-eyed man comes along burning with 
zeal to do something. She does not brand him as a 
crank or a fanatic, but gives him a gown and a tonsure, 
and sends him on a hard mission, and perhaps adds an- 
other’ saint or-martyr to her calendar. 

The problem is to select the right man for the right 
niche. Resolve that there shall be no drones in the 


hive. Individualize your members. Study each one's 


capacity, aptitude, taste. Reckon how much time each 
one can give to church work. Then assign to each one 


a definite task. Dealing with people in the mass is 
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less fruitful than personal work. Agonizing appeals for 
Sunday-school teachers will too often bring to your side 
Those who are 


the eager and incompetent. ‘fapt to 


teach"’ do not often volunteer. 

A 
single judicious call will often net you more than a col- 
lection. 


It is the same when you come to raising money. 


In evangelistic work an impassioned appeal 
sometimes serves to awaken only the weak and emo- 
tional, while more thoughtful and earnest natures can be 
brought to decision only through the personal interview 
at the close of the service. 
enlist 


The important thing is to 
all the 
come within your reach, attaching them one by one to 
some department of church worship or work. 


in some definite work individuals that 


The True Place of Machinery 
The church, then, needs only as much machinery as 
she requires in order to fill up with beneficial activity 
And 
There 


the available leisure time of all her members. 
every Christian should be alert to find his place. 
are too many ornamental Christians,—just as in some 
great organ the more conspicuous pipes are there simply 
for show. ‘The grand and solemn music finds its way 
out through other channels. 

About the best Sunday-school superintendent I have 
New York 
quiet, unassuming way, and began his work as a teacher 
of small boys from the street. 


ever known in came into the school ina 
When, after two years, 
the office of superintendent became vacant, we instinc- 
tively turned to him. It is only as the Christian Church 
realizes these two principles, to every man his work and 
to every work its man, that she will perform her mission 
in human society, and emerge victorious from the struggle 


with sin. 


‘Who is this that rises red with wounds so splendid, 
All her brow and breast made beautiful with scars, 
In her eyes a light and fire as of pain long ended, 
In her mouth a song as of the morning stars ?’’ 


New York City. 
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Typewriter Talk 
By Amos R. Wells 


O one can hammer long upon a typewriter without 

getting some truths hamimered into his own head. 

The intelligent machine talks back. My Remington, 

for instance, has been trying to teach me how to make 

a good impression. That is one thing we are in the 
world for,—to influence men. 

“You hit the right letters,’ 


first precept the typewriter laid down. 


’ 


must that the 
It meant by that, 
I conclude, that, if we want to make a good impression 


upon the people we meet, we must choose proper themes 


was 


of conversation, we must not rub them the wrong way, 
we must mind our p's and q's. The man of ecstatics, 
who always talks in capital letters ; the man of a hobby, 
whose mental typewriter is forever practicing on a few 
copy sentences; Herr Grasshopper, who leaps from 
topic to topic as a child would strike aimlessly the type- 
writer keys,—all make bad impressions. We must 
Start with a capital and a paragraph, and go straight on 
down a coherent page, says my typewriter. 


ore 


‘¢Get an even touch ! the shrewd machine contin- 


ues. Some operators print one line feebly, and the 
next strongly, and close every sentence with a period 
that perforates the paper.'’ How restful, how pleasant, 
are the folks that are always the same, my typewriter 
means. They are not in April to-day, August to-mor- 
Let us seek an even 
temper, an even touch on life’s key-board. 


” 


row, and December next week. 


‘*And look to your ribbon ! 
ton. 


snaps out the Reming- 
‘¢] have seen many a sheet spoiled because the 
ribbon was not shifted, or was worked too far towards 
the end. 

fresh ink."’ 


expect to work off forever on the same audience the 


You can't make a good impression without 
Does it mean, perchance, that a man can't 


same stock of ideas? Is it hinting at fresh studies and 
new interests ? I wonder. 
ee vil 


often !'' How frequently my typewriter, just 


like my lawn-mower, says that! Only a drop of oil is 
needed, to be sure, but the drop goes straight to the 
Strategic points. Lacking it, the machine begins to 
hitch and squeak, skip letters and double them, spoil 
my temper and my copy. What oil must we use, fel- 


low-Christians, if we are to make good impressions 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































_ future that shall be full of sweetness. 
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among men ? ‘«Tact’’ is one of 
them. 

But the people we meet! Ah! here my typewriter 
has an advantage, for it carries along with it the paper 
on which it would make an impression, while we are 
quite powerless over people. Sometimes the typewriter’ s 
paper carriage does not move at all, and half a dozen 
letters may be superimposed. It is like talking to slug- 
gish minds, that make no attempt to follow. 
times the operator forgets to move up the paper cylinder 
at the end of a line, and the following line gets printed 
over its predecessor, thus erasing both,—for al] the 
world like the listeners that pretend to be hearing, but 
are thinking their own thoughts the while. My type- 
writer has its paper under wise control, if it will) Would 
that we could all say as much for our partners in conver- 
sation, our scholars, our congregations. It would be so 
much easier, then, to make a good impression. 


Boston. 


It has many names. 


Some- 
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-Cheering the Days of Waiting 
By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


wage HE Sweet By and By,’ please ; that’s my favor- 

ite.’ It was said rather timidly by an old 
man in a Soldiers’ Home, after repeated urgings, from 
the young Endeavorers who conducted the service, that 
the men would choose the hymns they liked best. The 
old man joined in the singing with great heartiness and 
enjoyment. Evidently the pathos of his request had not 
occurred to him, but it struck home to the happy young 
listeners. There are so many in the world like him, to 
whom the present has but little sweetness, and whose 
hopes all turn to the by and by. Perhaps some of them 
are near and dear to us,—but are we always careful to 
make them feel that they are ? 

The far-off grandfather, growing feeble, and straining 
his eyes toward the land that he is fast nearing, —what 
would a loving little note mean tohim ? The aged grand- 
mother who sits by your fireside crooning the ‘‘ Sweet 
By and By,’’—wouldn’t she be gladdened by a caress 
and a whispered word telling her how dearly you love 
her? 

They are all around us, those who are almost ready to 
put off the garment of mortality, and a blessed, blessed 
thing it is that they can look with confidence toward a 
But it will not 
make the heavenly prospect less fair, and it will please 
the Preparer of the many mansions, if we add a little 
cheer to their days of waiting. 

Takoma Park, D.C. 
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For Children at Wome 


Naming the New Canary 
By Grace Willis 


R. CRAIG came home to dinner one noon with a 
tiny, square, wooden cage in his hand, and in 
that cage a little yellow ball of feathers. 

‘1 declare, I did miss our Goldie so,'’ he announced, 
‘«and, when I saw a man at th station this morning 
with a lot of canaries to sell, I just couldn’t help buying 
one. 1 was homesick for a bird's song."’ 

Elizabeth flew into the kitchen and impulsively 
caught up the little cage, and laid her face against it. 

‘«Oh, I'm so glad! I'm so glad! I'm so glad !"’ she 
sang. 

Elizabeth's face was tanned and freckled, and her two 
braids of ‘‘ molasses-candy-colored’’ hair was short and 
stubby. The boys called her ‘‘tow-head.'’ There 
were five boys in the Craig family, and only one sister to 
So it is not to be 
wondered at that Elizabeth liked to have her own way, 


be teased and loved and waited on. 


and, had she not been so affectionate and lovable, she 
would have been spoiled altogether. She was very fond 
of canaries, but her experience with them had been 
quite unfortunate, for, in one way or another, she had 
lost five already. The whole family now welcomed the 
new comer’ s arrival, and it was soon hopping around in 
Goldie's big bright cage, and feeling quite at home. 


* What shall we name it ?"’ asked Elizabeth anxiously 
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as they sat at dinner, giving the bird a fond look be- 
tween every two or three bites that she took of her 
bread-and-butter. 

Now the Craig family were very particular about 
names. They never called each other by any but the 
most dignified form of their given names, thinking it 
silly to add ‘‘ie’’ to a name or to use soft-sounding 
contractions. But with a bird it was different. He 
must have the daintiest, fondest, and prettiest of names. 
They had tried Goldie, and Dickie, and Pet, and Sweet- 
heart, and Flit, and it seemed really as if there were no 
more bird names left. 

‘*Give him the name of a flower,’’ suggested Robert. 
‘* How would Pink do ?”’ 

‘* But he isn’t pink,—he’s yellow,'’ objected Eliza- 
beth. 

‘« Well, call him Sunflower, then,’’ laughed Robert. 

‘How would Songster do ?’’ asked Hugh. 

‘¢Oh, that’s as stiff asa poker!’’ answered Elizabeth. 
** Who'd ever call a canary that ?’’ 

The boys often laughed at their sister's emphatic way 
of speaking. 

‘‘Call him Craigie,’’ offered James. 
did not deign to notice him. 

So they called the canary Birdie for a few days, and 
every one who came into the house was appealed to for 
a suggestion. But all the names offered were very un- 
satisfactory, and met with one objection or another. 

One afternoon, John, the married brother, drove over 
from the next village, and the first word Elizabeth said 
to him was : 


And Elizabeth 


‘« John, dear, can’t you please tell me a name for my 
bird ?’’ 

John suggested several, but they did not suit atall. He 
stated his errand, stayed an hour, and then started for 
home. Elizabeth followed him to the door wistfully. 

‘¢I don't like to let you go, John, until you give me 
a name for my bird. I feel just desperate,"’ she said 
tragically. 

**Did you hear how my neighbor Williams named his 
horse ?’’ asked John. 

‘*No,’’ said Elizabeth with interest. ‘ Tell me.”’ 

**Why, he couldn't decide on a name, so he made a 
vow he'd name it after the first man that came into the 
house, and Jack Goodman was the first, so he named 
the horse Jack.”’ 

‘* Well, that was nice,’’ responded Elizabeth slowly. 
‘*But you know all names wouldn't fit a canary. But 
I'll think about it,’’ she added, kissing him good-by, 
and running back into the house. 

‘«T think it’s strange,’’ said Elizabeth that night at the 
supper-table, ‘‘that, with all my clever brothers, we 
can’t think of a name. Of course, I wouldn't expect 
you to think of one, William."* . 

Elizabeth was proud of her older brothers, and some- 
times thought William a little dull, but, in spite of that, 
she was forced to admit that he was a dear, good boy; 
for did he not do just about all she told him to, and run 
on all her errands ?° 

William winced, and his mother saw it. 

‘«That wasn't a pretty speech to make, Elizabeth,"’ 
she said reprovingly. William is good to you. You 
couldn't get along without him."’ 

‘* Well, any way, John told me something,"’ said 
Elizabeth mysteriously, ‘‘and I'm going to think about 
it, and maybe I'll do it.’’ 

The next morning she told them John’s plan, and 
had almost decided to try it. The older boys went off 
to work. Elizabeth was very thoughtful as she washed 
the breakfast dishes. 

‘«T'm going to do it, ‘mama,"’ she said, as she hung 
up the dish towels. ‘*And I solemnly promise you that 
I'll name my canary after the first man or boy that comes 
into this house. There, I've done it! And I won't 
break my promise, either.’’ 

William had gone across the road to the barn, to mend 
an old cart, and Elizabeth could see him from the win- 
dow. Every few minutes she ran to see if any one were 
coming down the road. 

‘«Mama,”’ she said as she went to the window for the 
fifth time, ‘‘I never thought of William. What if he 
should come in? Wouldn't it be awful to name a 
canary William ?”’ 

‘* You could call him Billie,’’ laughed Mrs. Craig. 

‘*Oh, but that sounds like a goat !'" sniffed Elizabeth. 
‘I'd just hate to name him that.’’ 

All was quiet, and she had almost forgotten about 
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her promise when she sat down with the Saturday 
darning. 

**O mama!’’ she called meéfrily, ‘‘ you're going to 
be bothered with a book agent this morning, Old Eben- 
ezer Woodruff is coming down the road.’’ 

Then suddenly a look of dismay flashed into her face, 
and the basket of stockings slipped to the floor. 

‘«Mama, what shall I do?’’ she screamed, rushing 
into the kitchen. I can’t name my darling bird Eben- 
ezer! Whatshall I do? Anything is better than that, 
—even Billie !°’ 

‘*Go call William,’’ suggested Mrs. Craig, her eyes 
twinkling. 

‘« William !'* screeched Elizabeth, bursting open the 
front door. 

William looked up slowly. 

‘«What?"’ he called. 

‘«Come here, —quick !’’ 

He laid down his tools one by one. 

‘Hurry !"’ called Elizabeth. ‘Run !"’ 

And William ran, not knowing what the matter could 
be, coming in at the gate just a few yards ahead of 
Ebenezer. Elizabeth pulled him in as he reached the 
door, and dropped down into a chair. 

**Oh, I'm so thankful !"’ she exclaimed. 

William drew her out into the kitchen, anxious to 
have his mother see what ailed her. Mrs. Craig looked 
out the window, and then laughed heartily. 

‘¢ Ebenezer Woodruff has gone by, and didn’t intend 
to stop, after all,’’ she said. 

Elizabeth wiped her hot face with the palm of her 
hand, and looked relieved. 

‘* Well, he might have,’’ she said soberly. ‘* And 
I'm pretty sure he would have, if William hadn’t come 
when I called him.*’ 

She went up to the window, and put her face close to 
the cage, as she loved to do. 

‘« Dear little Billie !'’ she cooed. 

Then, turning, she laid her hand impressively on 
William’s shoulder. 

‘* William, you're not brilliant, and you couldn't sug- 
gest a pretty name,’’ she said deliberately, ‘‘ but you’ re 
a dear, dear, good boy ;.for you mind, dear, just beau- 
tifully, and you've saved my bird from being named 

Ebenezer.”’ 

Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Spirit and Method 


What is the Sunday-School 
Doing for Missions ? 


By Belle M. Brain 


T is strange fact that, while no one who openly violates 
any of the Ten Commandments is allowed to teach in 
the Sunday-school, thousands are welcomed to the ranks 
who are utterly indifferent and openly disobedient to the 
last command. I have personally known of a superin- 
tendent who, in the face of the overwhelming testimony 
to the contrary, declared it impossible for a China- 
man to be a true convert to Christ, and a teacher who 
regarded the whole scheme of missions as a foolish and 
useless absurdity. The assignment of special missionary 
lessons would avail little in such cases as these. 

In selecting officers and teachers it would be well to 
remember this word of B. F. Jacobs: ‘*A Sunday- 
school worker who is not a missionary worker is out of 
place.’’ 


An Opportunity in Supplemental Lesson Courses 

The supplemental lesson courses now so popular both 
in graded and ungraded schools afford a fine opportu- 
nity for teaching the great fundamental missionary texts 
of the Bible, but unfortunately the subject of missions 
seems to be accorded no place whatever in them. 

During the last few months I have examined a great 
many admirable supplemental courses, but have yet to 
find one containing a direct reference to missions. I 
found the Ten Commandments, but not the last com- 
mand ; the First, Twenty-third, and One Hundredth 
Psalins, but not the Sixty-seventh ; the Little Gospel, 
Faithful Saying, and Golden Rule, but neither the 
Great Commission nor Our Marching Orders; the 
Ciiristian's Inventory, but not Our Lord’s Inheritance. 
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There is widespread ignorance, even among intelli- 
gent Christians, of the scriptural foundations on which 
missionary operations rest, and of the great prophecies 
and promises by which the ultimate triumph of world- 
wide missions is assured. This could be dispelled, at 
least in part, by introducing a few wisely chosen mis- 
sionary texts into the supplemental course. 


Recognized in Special Sunday-School Exercises 


As the central theme of special Sunday-school exer- 
cises the subject of missions is beginning to be accorded 
a place somewhat commensurate with its importance. 
In many schools at least one great day of the year— 
Christmas, New Year, Easter, Children's 
special missionary rally day—is marked by the use of a 


Day, or a 


missionary program. 
There is, too, a growing tendency to hold quarterly 
missionary meetings, giving something 
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woman's work, in the home churches, but not one de- 
voted to the Sunday-school. Sunday-school rallies for 
the children of New York and viciniiy are to be held on 
Sunday afternoon, April 29, but during the regular ses- 
sions of the conference the Sunday-school as a factor in 
foreign missions is completely ignored. 


What the Sunday-School is Giving to Missions 


Some idea of what the Sunday-schoo! is doing for 
missions in a financial way may be gained from the 
following table of statistics, compiled from figures kindly 
furnished by the secretaries of the various mission 
boards. It-includes the twelve denominations making 
the largest annual contributions to foreign missions, and 
the Moravian, that foremost of all missionary churches. 
The statistics given are for the fiscal year 1898-99. 

This table shows that the Sunday-school is a veritable 
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tale by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Until 
within the last eighteen months, comparatively little was 
done in this denomination along the line of missionary 
education in the Sunday-school. But now, by action of 
the last General Conference, it has been made obligatory 
upon every school to organize itself into a missionary 
society. This has been done, not only in the hope of 
but the purpose 
educating and training workers for the future. 
sults will undoubtedly be gratifying. 


increasing the revenue, also with ot 


The re- 
The most discouraging feature in connection with 
missionary giving in the Sunday-school lies in the fact 
that contributions are made by such a small number of 
schools. A large proportion in each denomination give 
nothing whatever to the cause. Of the 5,600 Congrega- 
tional Sunday-schools in the United States but 710 con- 
tributed directly to the work of the American Board last 


year. In the Lutheran General Synod, 





of the history and achievements of mis- 
sions, and to set apart a few minutes 
once a month for the purpose of pre- 
senting missionary information to the 
school. This is strongly advocated by 
leading Sunday-school workers as a 
necessary adjunct of intelligent giving 
and a means of fostering a spirit of true 
benevolence. 


Prominent in Sunday-School Literature 


The subject of missions is given a 
prominent place in Sunday-school lit- 
erature. There is no dearth of mis- 
sionary tracts, leaflets, magazines, and 
papers prepared especially for children. 
The regular Sunday-school papers de- 
vote an increasingly large space to arti- 
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cles of a missionary character. The 

subject is by no means ignored in the quarterlies and 
other lesson helps, and a full quota of attractive mis- 
sionary books is to be found in every well-equipped 
Sunday-school library. 

Then, too, almost all the standard books of methods 
for Sunday-school workers, especially those of recent 
date, devote more or less space to missions. Dr. Fos- 
ter, in ‘‘A Manual for Sunday-school Workers,’’ speaks 
of the importance of developing the missionary spirit in 
the Sunday-school. Bishop Vincent, in ‘* The Modern 
Sunday-school,’’ declares that a model superintendent 
will interest his whole school in missions, and bring the 
whole world into his schoolroom. Amos R. Wells, in 
‘«Sunday-School Success,’’ devotes a chapter to ‘‘ Those 
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Temperance and Missionary Lessons,’’ designating them 
as second to none in importance. in 
‘«Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school,'’ treats the sub- 
ject under the head of ‘ Auxiliary Training Agencies."’ 
The Rev. A. H. McKinney, in ‘‘The Bible School: A 
Manual for Sunday-school Workers,'’ bas a chapter on 
A 3; 
Brewer, in ‘‘ How to Make the Sunday-school Go,"’ de- 
votes some space to methods of cultivating the mission- 
ary spirit, Dr. Schauffler, in ‘* Ways of Working,"’ 
treats the subject under the head of ‘‘ Benevolent Offer- 
’ Israel P. Black, in ‘‘ Practical Primary Plans,"’ 
strongly advocates missionary teaching in the primary 
department, giving many helpful suggestions in the 
chapters on ‘‘ Benevolence"’ 


Dr. Trumbull, 


” 


‘«The Bible School Missionary Association."’ 


ings.’ 


and ‘* Miscellaneous Exer- 
cises. 
Overlooked in Sunday-School Conventions 

A study of the reports of the two great Sunday-school 
conventions recently held—the World's Convention, 
London, July, 1898, and the International Convention, 
Atlanta, April, 1899, —shows that the subject of missions 
in the Sunday-school had no place in their programs. 
There were discussions of Sunday-school extension at 
home and abroad, and reports of Sunday-school work in 
foreign lands, but, with the exception of a few strong 
sentences from B. F. Jacobs, C. D. Meigs, and Marion 
Lawrance, during the course of their addresses on other 
topics, nothing was said about the importance of de- 
veloping the missionary spirit among Sunday-school 
scholars. 

Strange to say, there is the same omission in many of 
the great conventions devoted exclusively to missions. 
On the program of the-great Ecumenical Conference on 
New York, April to May 1, 
there are a dozen addresses concerning young peo- 
ple’s organizations, and no less than fifteen relating to 
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gold-mine, capable of yielding large returns for mission- 
ary work. But it is evidently a gold-mine which some 
societies are working to a much greater extent than 
others. It is surprising to find such a lack of uniformity 
in the results attained by the different boards. 

It will be noticed that the Sunday-schools of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, North, contribute 32.3 per 
cent of the total income of their board,—a most remark- 
able showing, which may be attributed to the fact that 
their schools are so well organized along missionary 
lines. Secretary S. L. Baldwin says - 

‘« That our Sunday-schoals contribute nearly one-third 
of our whole income is largely owing to the fact that 
they are quite generally organized as missionary socie- 
ties. The matter is kept constantly before them, each 
separate class in the Sunday-school reporting monthly 
the amount contributed. Each month the sum total up 
to that time is also reported, so that all’classes know 
just where they stand."’ 

As might have been expected, the Moravian Sunday- 
schools contribute the largest amount fcr cafita, the 
average being 10.1 cents per member. (The average of 
12.7 cents in the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, 
and 12.4 cents in the Protestant Episcopal Church, in- 
cludes both home and foreign missions. ) 

The secret of success in the Moravian schools may be 
inferred from the following statements, furnished by the 
Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, in answer to inquiries concern- 
ing their methods : 

‘We have no systematic method of missionary edu- 
cation for the young, but incidentally our missions are 
almost constantly kept before the church and Sunday- 
school. The general missionary spirit of the church is 
the chief educating influence. Every pastor and super- 
intendent follows plans of his own devising, but we 
expect all Sunday-schools to take up every mission 
cause that is presented to the church. 
by synodical enactment."’ 


Tiis is required 


The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has had an unusually suc- 
cessful experience in the way of increasing missionary 
giving in the Sunday-school, which shows what can be 


accomplished by systematic and persistent effort. Some 
years ago they decided to ask their schoals to devote the 
offerings of the six Sundays in Lent to missions. The 


first offering of this kind, made in 1878, amounted to 
$7,070 ; 


: that of 1899 reached the sum of $87,000,-—an 
*amazing increase of more than twelve hundred per cent 


in twenty-one years. 





An advance step of great importance has recently been 


are far from satisfied with the results 
attained by their boards, Robert E. Speer says . ‘‘ There 
is enormous latent power in our 974,777 Sunday-school 
members. An average of one cent a month would yield 
$116,973.24.’" Dr. Henry N. Cobb says: ‘* The youth 
of our church, as represented in the Sunday-schools, coi.- 
stitute a practically undeveloped force for the present and 
future maintenance and advancement of our missionary 
work.'' The secretaries of the American Board speak 
‘« it seems almost incredible that but a few over 
seven hundred Congregational schools of America make 
direct contribution to the cause of foreign missions. This 
lack is not only a loss in revenue to the Board, but a more 


thus : 


distinct loss to the schools themselves and to the church 
of the future."’ 


Springfield, Ohio, 
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Supplementary Live topics bearing on the teacher's 
Topics for a best work would seem to be proper 
Teachers'-Meeting 


subjects for supplementary discussion 
at teachers’ -meetings, after the lesson has been disposed 
of. W. H. Hall, of the Congregational Sunday-school 
of West Hartford, Connecticut, issues a little folder con- 
taining the schedule of lessons, topics for ten-minute 
discussions, and the names of leaders for the present 
quarter of the year. The topics should be suggestive to 
other superintendents who are trying to bring out a full 
attendance at teachers’ gatherings. They are: ‘‘The 
Value to the Sunday-school of the Observance of Eas- 
ter,"’ ‘‘ The Value of the General Exercises in Sunday- 
school,’' ‘*‘ How Can Teachers 
Study the Lessons at Home?'’ * The Sunday-school 
Library : What Is It For?*’ «* How Can Adult Members 
of the Church and Congregation be Brought into ike 
Sunday-school ?"' «* Best Methods of Promoting Scholars 
from the Primary Department,"' «‘ The Duty and Privi- 
lege of the Teacher in the Homes of the Scholazs,”’ 
‘‘Wiat Should be the Purpose of the Quarterly Re- 
view ?"* ** Vacation Hindrances and Helps,"’ 
Prepare a Lesson as a Teacher."’ 


Influence Scholars to 


** How to 


Business corferences 
sd b ifierent officers aie interspersed, and one sociai 
led by different of e int € 1 ] 


occurs. 


The following note closes the leaflet : ‘The 


discussions will be limited to ten 


Three minutes will be allowed te the leaders of the dis- 


strictls minute 


5. 
cussions, and seven minutes for voluntary suggestions 
from others. 
take 


sons. 


This course 1s adopted in order not to 


the time devoted to the consideration of the les- 


By careful preparation on the part of the leaders 
much valuable discussion. may be had in the brief time 
allotted."’ 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1900 


s. April:.—The Beatitudes ..........4-. Matt. 4: 25 to 5:22 
s. April 8.—Precepts and Promises ..... 2.25665: Matt. 7: 1-14 
3. April 15.—The Daughter of Jairus Raised . Mark 5: 22-24, 35-43 
4 April 22.—‘The Centurion’s Servant Healed...... . Luke 7: 1-10 


5. Jesus and John the Baptist........... Luke 7: 18-28 


6. May 6.—Jesus Warning and Inviting ....... . Matt. 11: 20-30 
7. May 13.—Jesus at the Pharisee’s House ........ Luke 7: 36-50 
8. May 20.—Parable of the Sower ..... « + « « Matt. 13: 1-8, 18-29 
9. May 27.—Parables of the Kingdom ......... Matt. 13: 24-33 
30. June 3.—The ‘Twelve Sent Forth. ........ Matt. 9: 35 to 10: 8 
11. June1so.—Death of John the Baptist... ... 5.4. Mark 6: 14-29 
12, June 17.—The Feeding of Five Thousand. ....... John 6: 5-14 


13. June 24.—Review. 


* 2% 
Lesson 5, April 20, 1900 
Jesus and John the Baptist 


Luke 7 : 18-28 


Read Luke 7 : 11-35. Memory verses : 22, 23 


GOLDEN Text: He hath done all things well,—Mark 7 : 37. 
COMMON VERSION 


18 And the disciples of John 18 And the disciples of John 
shewed him of all these things. told him of all these things. 
19 4 And John calling w#to 19 And John calling unto him 
him two of his disciples sent ‘two of his disciples sent 
them to Jesus, saying, Art thou them to the Lord, saying, 
he that should come? or look Art thou he that cometh, or 
we for another ? 20 look we for another? And 
20 When the men were come when the men were come 
unto him, they said, John Bap- unto him, they said, John 
tist hath sent us unto thee, say- the Baptist hath sent us unto 
ing, Art thou he that should thee, saying, Art thou he 
come ? or look we for another ? that cometh, or look we for 
21 And in that same hour he a1 another? In that hour, he 
cured many of ¢heir infirmities cured many of diseases and 
and plagues, and of evil spirits ; ?plagues and evil spirits ; 
and unto many ‘hat were blind and on many that were blind 
he gave sight. a2 he bestowed sight. And he 
22 Then Jesus answering said answered and said unto 
unto them, Go your way, and them, Go your way, and tell 
tell John what things ye have John what things ye have 
seen and heard ; how that the seen and heard ; the blind 
blind see, the lame walk, the receive their sight, the lame 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
hear, the dead are raised, to the and the deaf hear, the dead 
poor the gospel is preached. are raised up, the poor have 
23 And blessed is 4e, whoso- Sgood tidings preached to 
ever shall not be offended in 23 them. And blessed is he, 
me. whosoever shall find none 
24 4 And when the messen- occasion of stumbling in me. 
rs of John were departed, he 24 And when the messengers 
gan to speak unto the people _of John were departed, he 
concerning John, What went ye began to say unto the mul- 
out into the wilderness for to titudes concerning John, 
see? A reed shaken with the What went ye out into the 
wind? wilderness to behold ? a reed 
25 But what went ye out for 25 shaken with the wind? But 
to see? A man clothed in soft what went ye out to see? a 
raiment? Behold, they which man clothed in soft raiment? 
are gorgeously apparelled, and Behold, they which are gor- 
live delicately, are in kings’ geously apparelled, and live 
courts. delicately, are in_ kings’ 
26 But what went ye out for 26 courts. But what went ye 
to see? A prophet? Yea, I out to see? a _ prophet? 
Say unto you, and much more Yea, I say unto you, and 
than a prophet. much more than a prophet. 
27 This is Ae, of whom it is 27 This is he of whom it is 
written, Behold, I send my written, 
messenger before thy face, Behold, I send my messen- 
which shall prepare thy way ger before thy face, 
before thee. Who shall prepare thy way 

28 For I say unto you, Among before thee. 

: pend . 28 I say unto you, Among them 
those that are born of women that are born of women there 
there is not a greater prophet is none greater than John: 
than John the Baptist: but he yet he that is * but little in 
that is least in the kingdom of the kingdom of God is 
God is greater than he. greater than he. 


REVISED VERSION 


= 


wm 





1Gr. certain two. %Gr. scourges. %Or, the gospel 4Gr. lesser. 
In verse 25 the American Revisers would substitute “ who” or “ that”’ 
for “ which.” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


San.—jJohn the Baptist's Mission Foretold (Isa. 40: 3-5 ; Mal. 
3:4. Compare Matt. 3: 1-3). A voice in the wilderness 
(3). To prepare the way of the Lord (3). Things to be 
done (4). The glorious result (5). Confirmed by Malachi 
(Mal. 3:1). Identified by Matthew (Matt. 3 : 3). 

Mon,.— John's Birth Foretold (Lukes: 5-22). His priestly de- 


scent (5). His godly parents (6, 7). The angel's appear- 
ance (8-12). The annunciation (13-17). The sign given 
(18-20). The wondering people (21, 22). 


Tues.— The Birth of the Baptist (Luke 1: 57-80). His name is 
John (57-63). The sign fulfilled (64-66). The song of 
Zacharias (67-75). The forerunner of Christ (76-79). The 
brief narative (80). 

Wed.—A Man Sent from God ( Johns 


His mission (7, 8). 


648). His name (6) 
Jesus the true light and true word 


(9-14). The witness testifies (15). The corroboration 
(16-18). 
Thurs.— Zhe Ministry of the Baptist (Luke 2: 1-20. Compare 


Matt. 3: 1-17). The time (1, 2). 
identification (4-6). 


The place (3). The 
The questions 
The denial and announcement (14-18). 
The imprisonment (19, 20) 


The message (7-9). 
answered (10-13). 
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ont.— John's Testimony to Jesus ( John 1: 19-37). The question 
and the denial (19-22). John’s answer and his mission 
(23, 24). His introduction of Christ (25-28). ‘The Lamb 
of God (29, 30). The proof (31-35). The result (36, 37). 

Sat.—/jesus' Testimony to John (Luke 7: 18-28. Compare Matt. 
41: 2-19; Luke 3: 19, 20). John is in prison (Luke 3: 
19, 20). He sends to Jesus (Luke 7: 18-20). Jesus 
answer (21-23). Jesus questions the multitude (24-26). 
His identification of John (27). And declares his greatness 
(28). 

Sun.—/John's Further Testimony ( John 7: 22-76). The time and 
place (22-24). The report (25, 26). John’s lovely reply 
(27-30). Jesus the great witness (31-34). Believe and live 
(35, 36). 

Chicago, lil. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Event.—The raising of the widow's 

son at Nain is the only one recorded. 

PLACE.—Not indicated, but certainly in Galilee. If 
the next lesson belongs to this period, then Matthew 11 : 
21-23 points to Gennesaret, on the northwest shore of the 
lake, as the region (Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin 
being spoken of). John the Baptist was in prison at 
Macherus in the southern part of Perea. 

Time. —In the early summer of 781, year of Rome, — 
that is, A.D. 28. The interval after the visit to Nain 
was long enough to allow of what is stated in verses 17 
and 18, 

PERSONS. — Two disciples of John the Baptist ; Jesus, 
and multitudes about him. If verses 29 and 30 are an 
explanation of the evangelist, publicans, Pharisees, and 
lawyers were present. 

PARALLEL PASSAGE.—Matthew 11 


“ 


> 2-15. 


Critical Notes 


Verse 18.— The disciples of John told him of all these 
things : ‘*Told’’ is more exact than «+ shewed ;"’ *‘ of"’ 
is ‘*concerning."’ As this is connected with verse 17, 
the miracle at. Nain was probably reported to John, 
Macherus being in ‘‘ the region round about’’ Judea 
Matthew says, ‘‘ John heard in the prison the works of 
the Christ."’ Luke had already mentioned John's im- 
prisonment (Luke 3 : 20), and the peculiar expression in 
Matthew, ‘‘the works of the Christ,’’ suggests that 
John's disciples spoke of Jesus as the person he had an- 
nounced as the Messiah. 

Verse 19.—Calling unto him two of his disciples : 
The indefinite pronoun is joined with ‘‘two’’ in the 
Greek (see the Revisers’ margin). In Matthew ‘ by”’ 
is the better attested form, differing in the Greek from 
‘‘two'’ by a single letter.— Zhe Lord: Better attested 
than ‘‘Jesus,’’ and quite in accordance with Luke's 
usage from this point onward, including Acts. —Avr/ thou 
he that cometh, or look we for another: One question. 
The ‘‘he that cometh,’’ literally ‘‘the coming One,”’ 
was the phrase used for the Messiah. In Matthew 
‘‘another'’ means ‘‘a different one,’’ while here the 
manuscripts are divided between ‘‘a different one’’ and 
‘‘another ;'’but it is probable that the former reading 
was taken from Matthew ; so in verse 20. 

Verse 20.—/John the Baptist: The Authorized Ver- 
sion, without any reason, omits ‘‘the.’’ That John was 
He had been in 
prison for months, and the long delay in the manifesta- 


really in doubt is clearly indicated. 


tion of such Messianic power as he expected from Jesus 
had perplexed him. This is not inconsistent with his 
office as forerunner of the Messiah. 

Verse 21.—ZJn that hour: This rendering is due to a 
better attested reading, accepted by the Revisers.—O/f 
diseases: This is the usual rendering ; ‘infirmities "’ 
represents another Greek term.—And evil spirits : To 
be connected closely with what precedes, as in the Re- 
vised Version.—On many that were blind he bestowed 
sight: ‘‘ Bestowed,*’ as a gracious gift, hence the altered 
form of the clause. 

Verse 22.—And he answered and said: ‘* Jesus"’ is 
not well attested ; ‘‘and’’-is literal— Go your way: A 
stronger verb than ‘‘go,"’ but the American Revisers 
usually prefer to render it by the latter term.— Ve have 
seen and heard: Some miracles were wrought in the 
presence of the messengers.— The blind receive their 
sight : The word rendered ‘‘ how that’’ is not well at- 
tested. ‘‘ Receive their sight’’ is accurate, and the 
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Authorized Version so renders the same word in Mat- 
thew.—And the deaf hear: * Amd”’ is well supported. 
—The dead are raised up: So in Matthew, who does 
not mention the raising of the widow's son.— 7ke poor 
have good tidings preached to them: Or, ‘‘ are evangel- 
ized.'" The reference could not be to the full gospel 
message, but to ‘‘the good tidings,’’ as far as made 
known by Jesus and his disciples. ‘‘The poor’’ may 
be taken literally, without, however, excluding the spir- 
itually needy. 

Verse 23.—Blessed is he: Suggesting a mild rebuke 
of John’s doubt.—Find none occasion of stumbling in 
me: The verb is literally ‘‘ be scandalized,’’ derived 
from the noun ‘‘ scandal,’’ which means a stumbling- 
block. ‘‘ No occasion"’ is preferable to ‘‘ none occa- 
sion.’’ John had found a stumbling-block in the char- 
acter of our Lord’s work, so different from what he had 
expected, 

Verse 24.— Were departed: The commendation of 
John was deferred until their departure. — Unto the mul. 
titudes ; They had been present.— Went ye out: The 
Revisers accept the same tense here as in Matthew ; so 
in verse 25. —/nto the wilderness : Where John preached. 
— To behold : To look at asa spectacle.—A reed shaken 
with the wind; Either an allusion to the reed-grown 
banks of the Jordan, that is, in idle curiosity, or, more 
probably, to look upon a man of wavering character. 

Verse 25.— 70 see: The usual term.—Clothed in soft 
vaimeni ? Compare Matthew 3:4; Mark1:6. Luke 
nowhere else alludes to John’s dress.—Gorgeously ap- 
parelled, and live delicately: Peculiar to Luke. Mat- 
thew, ‘‘ soft clothing."’"—/Jn kings’ courts : Only here in 
the New Testament in this sense. The implied contrast 
is with ‘‘ prison,’’ suggesting that John was no time- 
server. 

Verse 26.—A prophet? In Matthew, ‘‘to see a 
prophet,’ according to the better attested order (see 
Rev. Ver.).—A/uch more than a prophet: Superior to 
the Old Testament prophets, on the authority of Jesus, 
and for the reason stated in what follows. 

Verse 27.—Of whom it is written: Malachi 3 : 1. 
In Mark 1 : 2 applied to John the Baptist, who, how- 
ever, refers to himself in the words of Isaiah (Isa. 40 : 
3), see John 1 : 23.— Messenger: The Greek word also 
means ‘‘ angel,’’ and in this sense has been transferred 
to English.— Before thy face: Not in the Old Testa- 
ment, but in all the New Testament citations of it.— 
Thy way before thee: In the Old Testament, ‘« the way 
before me.’’ This alteration also, occurring in all the 
New Testament citations, is significant, and interprets 
the passage of the Messiah as representing God who 
speaks in the prophecy. Jesus appropriates it to him- 
self, and bases John’s superiority to the old prophets on 
his relation to himself. 

Verse 28.—/ say unto you; ‘‘ For’’ is not found in 
the earliest manuscripts. — 7hem that are born of women : 
Our Lord excludes himself, as the tone of authority 
proves, and also the prophecy just cited.— None greater 
than John; The briefer form is well attested.— Vet he 
that is but little: Greek, ‘lesser ;"' so in Matthew. 
Two views : He that is relatively lower than John is yet 
greater ; or, he that is actually least is greater. The 
latter applies the saying to every humble disciple. — 7he 
kingdom of God: Here equivalent to the Christian dis- 
pensation.— Greater than he: John belonged to the 
preparatory dispensation ; as a forerunner, he was the 
last of the Old Testament prophets, but inferior to 
the humble believer in Christ. Until our Lord’s work ° 
on earth was completed and understood through the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, this saying could not be ful- 
filled. Matthew (11 : 12-14) adds similar statements. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


"= ISEASES AND PLAGUES AND EvIL Spirits.’’ — 

This classification of maladies is strictly Orien- 
tal and very ancient. The Babylonians and Assyrizns, 
as well as the Jews, used it, and, even at the present 
day, the distinction is observed in the forms of speech 
used all through the East with reference to the different 
classes of ailments. Fevers are classed among diseases, 
while palsy, apoplexy, etc., are termed strokes. The 


word which has in this verse been translated «: plagues"’ 
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would apply to this class. It means a whip or scourge, 
and is used for any sudden or severe affliction. The 
distressing affliction of the poor woman who was_ healed 
by a touch was designated by this term. The word 
** plague,’’ as thus used, has no connection with what is 
now popularly known as the Asiatic or bubonic plague. 
Epilepsy and madness, with all the different forms of 
insanity, with their distressing and mysterious symp- 
toms, have always been regarded by the people of the 
East with peculiar awe. They are believed to be quite 
beyond human aid, and are always attributed to demo- 
niacal agency. Hence they are to be treated, not with 
medicines, but religiously, in the Christian monasteries, 
or in the Moslem tekkés or dervish convents, where men 
of reputed sanctity pray over them, blow. upon them, 
and repeat over them exorcisms, in order to exorcise the 
evil spirits which are supposed to have taken possession 
of the unhappy sufferers. 

‘‘THeE Poor HAVE Goop TIDINGS PREACHED TO 
THEM.'’—Throughout the East it is generally thought 
that one of the highest commendations which can be 
uttered in praise of a local governor is to call him the 
‘« father of the poor.’’ Upon the occasion of the death 
and funeral of such a person, or of any benevolent indi- 
vidual, the poor people of the neighborhood assemble in 
crowds, and make a great wailing or lamentation, reciting 
in a kind of responsive or antistrophic recitative chant 
the many virtues of the deceased, and especially setting 
forth what he has done for the poor. Whenever there 
is a rumored change of governors, the chief question 
asked by the people among themselves is, ‘‘ Will there 
be any advantage for the poor? Is there any hope for 
the poor of relief from oppression?'’ It is nothing 
strange that the practical test of the genuineness of the 


* mission of Him who was looked to as the one to come, 


the desire.and expectation of the nations, sh6uld be the 
question of what he was doing. for ‘‘ the poor and him 
who had no helper.'’ That the good tidings of a king- 
dom, and of a heavenly Father's loving care, were be- 
ing preached to the poor, was a convincing evidence that 
this was indeed the Messiah, ‘‘him of whom Moses in 
the law, and the prophets, did write."’ 
“Robert College, Constantinople. 
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John’s Doubts and Christ’s Praise 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


JE take three.stages in this lesson,—the pathetic 
message from the prisoner, Christ's double an- 
swer to it, and his grand eulogium on John. 

1. The message from the prisoner. Had mists of 
doubt crept over John’ seclear conviction that Jesus was 
the Messiah ? Some have thought it incredible that the 
man wh6 had seen the descending dove, and heard the 
voice proclaiming ‘‘ This is my beloved Son,"’ should 
ever have wavered. But surely our own experience of 
the effect of circumstances and moods on our firmest 
beliefs gives us parallels to John’s doubts. A prison 
would be especially depressing to the desert-loving Bap- 
tist ; compelled inaction would fret.his spirit ; he would 
be tempted to think that, if Jesus were indeed the Bride- 
groom, he might have spared a thought for the friend of 
the Bridegroom languishing in Macherus. Above ail, 
the kind of works that Jesus was doing did_ not fill the 
réle of the Messiah as he had conceived it. Where were 
the winnowing fan, the ax laid to the roots of the trees, 
the consuming fire? This gentle friend of publicans and 
sinners was not what he had expected the one mightier 
than himself to be. 

Probably his disciples went farther in doubting than 
he did, but his message was the expression of his own 
hesitations, as is suggested by the answer being directed 
to him, not to the disciples. It may have also been 
meant to stir Jesus, if he were indeed Messiah, to ‘‘ take 
to himself his great power."’ But the most natural ex- 
planation of it is that John's faith was wavering. The 
tempest made the good ship stagger. But reeling faith 
stretched out a hand to Jesus, and sought to steady 
itself thereby. We shall not come to much harm if we 
carry our doubts as to him to be cleared by himself. 
John’s gloomy prison thoughts may teach us how much 
our faith may be affected by externals and by changing 
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things against ourselves because of the ups and downs of 
our religious experience; but yet to seek to resist the im- 
pression that circumstances make on it, and to aim at 
keeping up an equable temperature, both in the summer 
of prosperity and the winter of sorrow. 

2. The twofold answer. Its first part was a repetition 
of the same kind of miracles, the news of which had 
evoked John’s message ; and its second part was simply 
the command to report these, with one additional fact, 
—that good tidings were preached to the poor. That 
seemed an unsatisfactory reply, but it meant just this, — 
to send John back to think over these deeds of gracious 
pity and love as well as of power, and to ask himself 
whether they were not the fie signs of the Messiah. It 
is to be noted that the words which Christ bids the dis- 
ciples speak to their master would recall the prophecies 
in Isaiah 35 : 5 and 61 : 1, and so would set John to re- 
vise his ideas of what prophecy had painted Messiah as 
being. The deepest meaning of the answer is that 
love, pity, healing, are the true signs, not judicial, re- 
tributive, destructive energy. John wanted the light- 
ning ; Christ told ‘him that the silent sunshine exerts 
energy, to which the fiercest flash is weak. We need’ 
the lesson, for we are tempted to exalt force above love, 
if not in our thoughts of God, yet in looking at and 
dealing with men ; and we are slow to apprehend the 
teaching of Bethlehem and Calvary, that the divinest 
thing im God and the strongest power among men is 
gentle, pitying, self-sacrificing love. Rebuke could not 
be softer than that which was sent to John in the form 
of a benediction. To take offense at Jesus, either be- 
cause he is not what we expect him to be or for any 
other reason; is to shut one’s self out from the sum of 
blessings which to accept him brings with it. 

3. Christ's eulogium on John. How lovingly it was 
timed ! The people had heard John's message and its 
answer, and might expect some disparaging remarks 
about his vacillation. But Jesus chooses that very time 
to lavish unstinted praise on him. That is praise in- 
deed. The remembrartce of the Jordan banks, where 

*John had baptized, shapes the first question. The 
streams of people would not have poured out there to 
look at the tall reeds swaying in the breeze, nor to listen 
to a man who was like them. He that would rouse and 
guide others must have a firm will, and not be moved 
by any blast that blows. Men will rally round one 
who has a mind of his own and bravely speaks it, and 
who has a will of his own, and will not be warped out 
of his path. The undaunted boldness of John, of 
whom, as of John Knox, it might be said that ‘he 
never feared the face of man,'’ was part of the secret of 
his power. His imprisonment witnessed to it. He was 
no reed shaken by the wind, but, like another prophet, 
was made ‘‘an iron pillar, and brazen walls’’ to the 
whole house of Israel. But he had more than strength 
of character, he had noble disregard for worldly ease. 
Not silken robes, like courtiers, but a girdle of camels’ 
hair, not delicate food, but locusts and wild honey, were 
his. And that was another part of his power, as it must 
be, in one shape or other, of all who rouse men’s con- 
sciences, and wake up generations rotting away in self- 
indulgence. John's fiery words would have had no 
effect if they had not poured hot from a life that de- 
spised luxury and soft ease. If a man is once suspected 
of having his heart set on material good, his usefulness 
as a Christian teacher is weakened, if not destroyed. 

But even these are not all, for Jesus goes on to attest 
that John was a prophet, and something even more ; 
namely, the forerunner of the Messiah. As, in a royal 
progress, the nearer the king’s chariot the higher the 
rank, and they who ride just in front of him are the 
chiefest ; so John’s proximity in order of time to Jesus 
distinguished him above those who had heralded him 
long ages ago. It is always true that, the closer we are 
to him, the more truly great we are. The highest dig- 
nity is to. be his messenger. We must not lose sight ot 
the exalted place which Jesus by implication claims for 
himself by such a thought, as well as by the quotation 
from Malachi, and by the alteration in it of the original 
‘‘my’’ and ‘“‘me”’ to ‘‘thy’’ and ‘thee.’ He does 
not meafi that John was the greatest man that ever lived, 
as the world counts greatness, but that in the one respect 
of relation to him, and consequent nearness to the king- 


dom, he surpassed ‘all. The scale employed to deter- 


tempers of mind, and’ how lenient, therefore, should be* mine greatness in this saying is position in regard to the 


our judgments of many whose trust may falter when a 
strain comes. It may also teach us not to write bitter 


kingdom, and while John is highest of those who (his- 
torically) were without it, because (historically) he was 
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nearest to it, the least ¢7 it is greater than the greatest 
without. The spiritual standing of John and the devout 
men before him is not in question ; it is their position 
towards the manifestation of the kingdom in time that is 
in view. We rejoice to believe that John and many 
a saint from early days were subjects of the King, 
and have been ‘saved his. everlasting kingdom.'’ But 
Jesus would have us think greatly of the privilege of 
living in the light of his coming, and of being permitted 
by faith to enter his kingdom. The lowliest believer 
knows more, and possesses a fuller life born of the Spirit, 
than the greatest born of woman who has not received 
that new birth from above. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Deeds the Proof of Messiahship 


OHN made careful investigation, intellectual inquiry, 

into Christ's claims to Messiahship. He knew of 

his miraculous birth and wondrous life, but was he the 

Messiah ? He sought for evidence of this of the highest 
order and from the highest authority (v. 19). 

Jesus did not answer on the plane of authority, buf on 
the plane of evidence. He appealed to maf's intellec- 
tual judgment (v. 22) He honors and develops in 
man the faculties he has made. 

He added a blessing for the patient investigator (v. 23). 

The Lord immediately vindicated his forerunner be- 
fore the people. He is not a vacillating reed shaken by 
the wind (v. 24). He was not an effeminate exquisite, 
dwelling in kings’ palaces, but in the dungeon under- 
neath (v. 25). He is a prophet, and much more than a 
prophet (v. 26). He is God's special messenger, and 
the preparer of the way of the Lord (v. 27). He is the 
greatest man born of woman (v. 28). ; 

What are the characteristics of this greatest of men? 
He was rugged, fearless, saw the highest truth and pro- 
claimed it, was willing to die for it, was humble,- was 
glad to decrease if any one could increase beyond him, 
from his dungeon he saw the whole earth being filled 
with healing, truth, and power. The headsman’s sword 
was the wand that waved him on to lory. 

But the last word is the dearest. The least in the 
kingdom of God is greater than the greatest here (v. 28). 
The great doctrine of development of progress is con- 
stantly taught by Christ. Empireship over ten cities 
is possible to a man who has made ten talents. A 
hundredfold is the gain. Life transient gives way to 
life eternal. 


University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


(5° ... tell John what things ye have seen and heard 

(v. 22). The fishes leave no trail in the sea, and 
the birds leave no trail in the air, but every living thing 
that creeps or crawls or runs across the surface of the 
earth leaves the marks of its passage behind ite The 
lion leaves his footprints and the carcasses of his vic- 
tims. The snail leaves a slimy wake, and, if our eyes 


were sharp enough, we could see the marks of the feet 


of the crickets and the grasshoppers. And so men 
leave their marks,—the conqueror in desolated prov- 
inces, the statesman in begeficent laws, the artist in 
great pictures, the architect in noble buildings. The 
marks which Jesus left behind him were happy homes 
and hearts. You could trace him from Nazareth to 
Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Capernaum, by the 
people whom he had healed of their diseases and lifted 
oui of their sins. These trails cannot be covered up. 
What are you leaving behind you ? 

Blessed is he, whosoever shall find none occasion of 
stumbling in me (v. 23). Do you think it strange that 
Jesus Christ should ‘‘ stumble’’ any one? Why, bless 
your heart, a man does not have to be a bad man to bea 
stumbling-block !|_ Some people stumble over anything, 
—a flower, a star, a hole in the ground, a child, or an 
angel. Such people are all toes. It was not the fault 
of Jesus that he was.a ** stumbling-block'’ to the Jew 


and ‘* foolish ; 
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232 = (8) 
across the path, but yours if you stumble on my flag- 
stone sidewalk. Some people stumble over Jesus, be- 
cause they cannot understand how he could have been 
born of a virgin, or how he could have performed a 
miracle, or how he could be the Son of God. But sup- 
pose you cannot understand him, suppose you cannot 
‘make him out.’’ You do not need to stumble over 
him. Love him. Trust him. Follow him. 

Who shall prepare thy way before thee (v. 27). It is 
a noble thing to be a path-finder or a road-builder, and 
help throw up highways for 
tangled wilderness of a world. Out here in Ohio the 
farmers used to hitch a horse to a log and drive through 


eople to walk over in this 


so that the children 
Some of the paths they thus made 


the woods to the schoolhouses, 
would not get lost. 
are now splendid turnpikes or railroads, The thought- 
ful traveler will pause to bestow an emotion of gratitude 
upon those old pioneers who thus marked out a way for 
the feet of future travelers. It is 2 great thing even to 
‘¢blaze'’ a path through a wilderness. If you are the 
first man over a new route, you can at least cut a niche 
on a tree every twenty rods or so, to help the next fel. 
low. They say that old Uncle Peter Cartwright, the 
great pioneer Methodist, became so used to blazing his 
path through new regions, that, when he went to the 
Astor House in New York City, he came near getting 
lost, and ‘blazed’’ a path from his bedroom to the 
office by nicking the door casings and stair banisters. 
At any rate, he blazed a path, for Christianity through 
all these Middle States. 

Among them that 
greater than John (v. 
great compliment, it 


are born of women there is none 
28). If any listeners told John this 
must have made his heart bound, 
even in a Roman prison. It is natural to love praise. 
Sometimes it really helps us to form a true estimate of 
ourselves. But nothing is more important than to first 
form an estimate of the person who bestows the praise. 
Out of five hundred compliments, you may get one word 
ot honest and discriminating praise. ‘‘ Only the Master 
shall praise."’ 

He that is but little in the kingdom of God is greater 
than he. After all, itis not great talents, great intellect, 
great power, great genius, that God most loves. It is 
those gentle and noble characteristics inspired by a sense 
of duty to men and to God. Many a servant in a palace 
has been greater than the king upon his throne, many 
a soldier in the ranks greater than the general on his 
horse. Many a pupil trembling under the eye of the 


great professor has been finer, nobler, grander, than he, ; 


in every sense of the word. 
Cincinnati, O. 
“ 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





JOHN THE BAPTIST 


DISCIPLES 


JESUS 


Take the chief of a tribe of savages in the forest of 
Africa, and put him alongside a plain American citizen, 
_ farmer or laboring man, —which is the greater? Which 
knows the more? Which would you rather be? Just 
to belong to our country, to share in the blessings of 
freedom and education and courtesy and honesty and 
religion, is better than to be king in some parts of this 
earth,—isn't it? And to belong to the kingdom of 
heaven, to be under the banner of Jesus, to be born of 
the Spirit, to have fellowship with all the saints, —that 
is worth more than to be the greatest of earth outside 
the kingdom, 

So Jesus says that John is great, but these disciples 
who are in the kingdom of God, and even the little ones 
in the kingdom, are greater than he. The advantage of 
following Jesus is greater than everything else. 

Why? Well, what is Jesus? That was what John 
wanted to know. He is the Son of God. He does God's 
works ; he lives God's love to men. He is the greatest 
in the kingdom ; and we are greater than Abraham and 
Moses and David and Isaiah and John, because we are 
nearer to Jesus. 

Why does Jesus call John great ? 











What does he say 
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he is? A prophet,—one who speaks for God. 
spoke for God, not for himself. He said ‘‘ Repent,’’ 
because God gave him that message. . He said, ‘* The 
Messiah is coming ; and thefe he is.'’ And then he 
stepped back and let Jesus go on, because that was God's 
will. God wants followers like that, willing to decrease 
and be forgotten for Jesus’ sake. He will not forget 
them. 
Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs *’) 


‘* Heal me, O my Saviour, heal.’ 
‘*O Jesus ! Lord most merciful."’ 


Psalm 25 : 8-15. 
(33 : 7-13.) 


‘* Only Jesus, blessed Jesus."’ Peale 246 ees 9e ) 
** Jesus, lover of my soul." Psalm 27 : 11-14. 
** Jesus is waiting his grace to bestow."’ (37: 7, 8.) 
‘* One there is, above all others."’ sealed ( Leg 1-4.) 
‘Oh, could I speak the matchless worth."” Psalm 72 : my — 
"Sing of Jesus, sing forever."’ (97 : 1-5.) 


“2% 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


‘DEVIEW.-—Who sent to Jesus at Capernaum asking 
help? What feature of his petition caused Jesus 
to marvel? How was his faith rewarded ? 

1. Jonn’s Dousts (vs. 18-20).—Why was John im- 
prisoned ? (Luke 3: 19, 20.) Where? What fact shows 
the constancy of his disciples ? What would they have 
to tell him about Jesus ? What causes would contribute 
to his discouragement ? How is the course he took to 
solve his doubts an examiple for us ? 

2. JoHN'Ss ANSWER (vs. 21-23),—Classify Christ's 
miracles. What kind of miracles are left out of this 
list of Christ's? Why does Christ close the list with 
the preaching to the poor? Why did Christ keep right 
on with his work instead of an$wering john’s messen- 
gers? What was Christ's main purpose in working his 
miracles? What were some subordinate purposes? 
What is it to ‘‘find an occasion of stumbling’’ in 
Christ ? 

3. JouN'’s GREATNESS (vs. 24-28).—Why did not 
Jesus praise John before the messengers returned ? 
What doubts of the people concerning John may Christ 
have been What two characteristics of 
John are brought out in Christ's two questions? (vs. 
24, 25.) Why musta prophet have these characteristics ? 
How was John ‘‘more than a prophet'’? Where was 
John's coming foretold? (Mal. 3:1.) What were the 
chief elements in John's greatness? What did Christ 
mean by ‘‘the kingdom of God’’ ? How was it that 
John was not in the kingdom ? Why is the least in that 
kingdom greater than the greatest out of it? 


Boston. 


answering ? 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Fulfilling Messianic Expectations 
Analysis 
1, INQUIRY BY JOHN (vs. 18-20). 


1. The Report: 

The disciples of John told him of all these things (18). 
They spread abroad his fame in all that land (Matt. 9 : 31). 
This report went forth . . . in the whole of Judea (Luke 7: 17). 
2. The Deputation : 

John calling... two of his disciples sent them to the Lord (19). 
Then come to him the disciples of John (Matt. 9: 14). 
When John heard, . . . he sent by his disciples (Matt. 11 : 2). 
3- The Query: 

Art thou he that cometh, or look we for another ? (19.) 
Tell us whether thou be the Christ (Matt. 26 : 63). 
If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly ( John 10: 24). 
4. The Conference: 

When the men were come,... they said, ... « Art thou he ? (20. ) 
The disciples came, and said unto him (Matt. 13: 10). 
lhey communed... of all these things (Luke 24 : 14). 


II, ANSWERS FROM JESUS (vs. 21-23). 


1. The Works Done: 

In that hour, he cured many; ... he bestowed sight (21). 
Healing all manner of disease and . .. of sickness ( Matt. 4 : 23). 
He healed many that were sick with divers diseases (Mark 1 : 34). 
2. The Report Dictated : 

Tell John what things ye have seen and heard (22). 


Go, ... and tell them . . . he had mercy on thee (Mark § : 19). 
The very works that I do, bear witness of me \ John 5 : 36). 
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John 3- The Beatitude Proctaimed : 


Blessed is he, whosoever shall fin. Gone occasion of stumbling 
in me (23). 


He shall_be for. . . a stone of stumbling (Isa. 8 : 14). 
Doth this cause you to stumble ? ( John 6: 61.) 


III. COMMENDATIONS OF JOHN (vs. 24-28). 

1. Not a Reed: 

What?...a reed shaken with the wind ? (24.) 
Tossed to and fro. . . with every wind (Eph. 4: 14). 
Driven by the wind and tossed (Jas. 1 : 6). 
2. Not a Courtier: 

What?...a man clothed in soft raiment ? (25.) 
An hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leather (2 Kings 1 : 8). 
His raiment of camel's hair, and a leathern girdle (Matt. 3: 4). 
3- A Supertative Prophet : 

A prophet? Yea,...and much more than a prophet (26). 
All hold John as a prophet (Matt. 21 : 26). 
Thou, ... the prophet of the Most High (Luke 1 : 76). 
4- A Messianic Messenger : 

This is he,... my messenger,... who shall prepare thy 

way (27). 

Behold, I send my messenger (Mal. 3 : 1). 
He shall. . . make ready for the Lord a people (Luke 1 : 17). 
5. A Gospel Foreshadowing : 

He that is but little in the kingdom of God is greater (28). 


He that is least among you all, the same is great (Luke 9 : 48). 
Me, who am tess than the least of all saints (Eph. 3 : 8). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Thy kingdom come.— 
Matt. 6: Io. 
b 


International Home Readings 


Mon.—Luke 7 : 18-28. 
TUES,—John ro : 31-42. 
WED.—John § : 30-39. 
THrURS.—Luke 1 : 13-22. 
FR1.—John 3 : 22-36. 
SAT. — Matt. 21 : 23-32. 
SuN.—Matt. 11 : 2-14. 


Jesus and John the Baptist. 
Testimony of works. 
Fourfold witnesses. 
Gabriel's message. 
The forerunner. 
A preacher of righteousness. 
Prophecy fulfilled. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts E. P. St. John, New York 

Alice Jacobs, Illinois Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G.°H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Title for this Week’s Story : How Jesus Answered 


a Question. 
Ill. Golden Text: He hath done all things well.—Mark 
7: 37- 


IV. Results Sought : ‘ 
1. Actions which prove that we are Christians. 
2. Knowledge that our deeds speak for or 
against Christ. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Review of lesson on the preaching of John 
the Baptist 
2. Tree known by its fruits. 
VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are indi- 
cated. From these the teacher is expected to select such as are best 
adapted to herself and her class. Under V1, VII, and 1X is illustrated 
one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed 


to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elabo- 
rating the details.] 


CENTRAL THOUGHT: Actions Reveal Character. 
1. PREPARATION FOR Lesson Story, 

Take to the class two or three kinds of fruit. Ask, 
What kind of a tree does the orange grow upon? What 
Whoever heard 
There is good fruit 
and bad fruit, sweet fruit and sour. Every good thing 
we do is like good fruit, and every bad thing we do is 
like bad fruit. You can tell a good tree by its good 
fruit, and you can tell a good boy by his good actions. 


kind does the apple grow upon? étc. 
of an orange-tree that bore apples ? 


Our story to-day teaches this same truth, 
2. THE Lesson Story. 

It is about a man of whom we have learned before. 
Let me describe him, and we will see how many can tell 





[Epitor’s Note.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of tliese primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. } 
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what his name was. As soon as you think you know, 
you may hold up your hand. 

Tell the story of John the Baptist somewhat as it was 
told in Lesson 3 of last quarter, ‘‘ The Preaching of 
John the Baptist.’’ Thus lead up to the lesson story for 
to-day. 

Wicked men had put John the Baptist into prison. 
While there, his friends, who were called his disciples, 
were allowed to come and see him. One day he sent 
two of them to see Jesus, and to ask if he really was 
God's Son, who came from heaven to help people to live 
‘true and beautiful lives. When the two men came to 
Jesus, how do you think he answered them? Suppose 
some one came to you, and said, «‘ Are you a good boy 
[or, a good girl] ?"’ Would you say ‘‘ Yes’’? There isa 
better way than that. Jesus knew the better way. He 
did not say that he was good, but told the people to 
watch and see for themselves. The good things he did 
made the people know he was good. 

Our Golden Text tells us what the people said. Let 
us repeat it: ‘‘ He hath done all things well’’ What 
were some of the things he did while the two disciples of 
John were looking on ? 

By questioning, get the children to talk about the 
things that Jesus did. He healed the sick, made 
the blind to see, the lame to walk, and brought back the 
dead to life. I am sure that when the two friends went 
back to John the Baptist, and told him all the wonderful 
things that Jesus had done, he also would say what the 
people had said, ‘* He hath done all things well”’ 

3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

The boys and girls in this class cannot always do the 
same things that Jesus did ; they cannot open the eyes 
of tlfe blind and bring the dead back to life. What can 
they do to show that they are Christians, and are trying 
to be like Jesus? I can tell you what one girl did. 

One lovely day, bright with spring sunshine, Mary's 
father invited her to take a drive with him. He was go- 
ing far up into the country to look after some lumber. 
The little girl was delighted, and, dressing herself 
quickly, helped her father harness the horse and fix tHe 
carriage. She thought she was a great help, and so she 
was, for she brushed. off the carriage seat very neatly, 
and brought her father the rug and the whip. They had 
not driven far, and had just passed the house of Mr. 
Owens, one of the aeighbors, when they overtook a poor 
woman. who was carrying a little child in her arms. The 
child was tired, and. so was the mother, but they had 
still to walk more than two miles before they would reach 
home. Mary's father said, ‘‘1 would like to take them 
in with us, but there isn't room in the buggy for all."’ 
After a pause he said, ‘‘ Mary, would you very much 
mind going back and staying with Susie Owens till I 
return ?'’ Mary was disappointed, but she was ready to 
do as her father wished, so she cheerfully gave up her 
drive, and went back and stayed with Susie. 

John sent his disciples to ask Jesus if he was really 
the one God had sent. How did Jesus answer this 
question ? What would make you think that Mary was 
a little Christian? Yes, because she was helpful, cheer- 
ful, and obedient. Actions show what we really are. 
Actions speak louder than words. Trees are known by 
their fruit. Little Christians are known by their actions. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 











The Truth Actions 
Emphasized. Reveal 
Character. 
The Lesson How Jesus 
Story. Answered 
a Question. 
Preparation j Trees 
for Lesson and 
Story. Fruit. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 

Raising the Dead, by Hofmann. 
Daughter of Jairus, by Hofmann. 
Healing the Sick, by Hofmann. 

4. Healing the Sick, by Schonherr. 

(For information as to where these and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard Ilustrations 
1. Write the Golden Text on the blackboard before 
the class assembles. 
2. As the truth is emphasized, print the words jesus’ 
ANSWER, and, if they have been used, pin cne or two 
of the suggested pictures to the blackboard. 


Cd 


yp o 
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3. As the story about Mary and her father is told, 


write the other words suggested in the cut. 





JESUS’ 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATERIAL : 
18-35. 


Matthew 11 : 2-19; also Luke 7 : 


Lesson Story 


John the Baptist had been arrested and put in prison 
by Herod. As we shall have the story of the death of 
John before long, the teacher must not dwell too long on 
the incidents that led to that. Suffice it to say that 
John had done a right thing, which, however, dis- 
pleased Herod, so that he thrust him into prison. For 
months John lay in prison, and all this while Jesus was 
in the fulltide of his popularity. It may be that John 
was puzzled that Jesus did not do anything to get him 
out of prison. In his perplexity he sent two of his dis- 
ciples to Jesus, and asked him whether he was truly the 
Messiah for whom they had been looking, or not. Jesus 
told the disciples to wait for a while. In the meantime 
Jesus wrought many miracles. Then he told the two 
disciples to tell John of all that they had seen and 
heard. To this they were to add that whosoever was 
not offended at Jesus was blessed. This meant that 
John was to stand by his faith in Jesus, whatever should 
happen to him. 

When the two disciples had gone back to John, Jesus 
began to speak to those around him, and in what he 
said he gave John great praise. 

Now call the attention of the class to the fact that, 
while one man (Herod) was blaming John, another 
(Jesus) was praising him. Why did Herod blame him ? 
Because John did: vhat was right. Is not this strange? 
Yes, but it is still so in this‘world that sometimes we are 
blamed for doing what is right. 

It may be that just here some of your own class may 
be able to tell of some such instance in their own ex- 
perience. 
this way. 


John wasnot the only man who suffered in 
Joseph and David and Daniel all had this 
same experience. Yes, it may be that this experience 
will come to some of us. We may do that which is 
right, and on that account some one may blame us. . It 
may even go so far-thatiwe shall suffer for it. But if 
our doing that which is right should carry us to prison, 
as it did with John, we ought still to do right. 

But Jesus commended John for doing right. This 
must have been a comfort to all those who wondered 
whether things were not going wrong in the world. 

Now suppose for a moment that John had done 
wrong, and Herod had praised him, while Jesus had 
blamed him. Would that have been better, or worse, 
for John? Of course, the class will say ‘‘ Worse.’’ Yes, 
so it would, for to be praised by Jesus for doing right is 
better, ten thousand times, than to be praised by all the 
kings of the earth for doing wrong. 


Personal Point 
How does the matter stand to-day with us? Have 
we so lived for the past of our lives that Jesus would be 
pleased with us, Here let the 


How does it stand about 


and praise us too? 
teacher come to particulars. 
our truthfulness, or our honesty, or our filial obedience, 
or our kindliness to our brothers and sisters? Is Jesus 
pleased with the way in which we are living in these 
matters? If not, all that we can do is to go to God in 


prayer, and ask him to forgive us for what has been 





[Epiror’s Notr.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 
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wrong in the past, and then each day ask him to help 
us to do that which the Lord Jesus would be vleased to 
have us do in the future. 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—Who was John the 
Baptist ? Why was he imprisoned at this time ? (Mark 
6: 14-29.) Whowas Herod? Where was Jesus at the 
time John's disciples came to him? 

For Use in the Class.—What two men came to Jesus, 
as told in this lesson? Who sent them? What ques- 
tion did they ask of Jesus? What did Jesus do while 
they were present ? What message did Jesus tell them 
to give to John the Baptist? What did Jesus say to the 
people about John? What may | learn from this lesson 
about the duty of pleasing Jesus ? 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson gives a view into the inner life of the last 
and greatest prophet of the old and of the first 
and greatest prophet of the new dispensation. Picture 
to your scholars these two men as revealed through the 
contrasts in their conditions while each looked at the 
other. Then show how Jesus honored an honest man, 
whose faith for the time gave way under the strain of 
physical and mental depression. 


General Preparation 

1. John Questions Jesus (Luke 7 : 18-20; Matt 11: 
2, 3). Read what John said of Jesus before and after 
the baptism (Luke 3%: 16; John 1 : 29-34). John had 
been in the gloomy prison of Macherus through the 
autumn, winter, summer, but no message from Jesus 
appears.to have come to him till his‘own disciples 
brought the news of the growing fame of Jesus. Was it 
strange that even the voice he had heard from heaven, 
and the Spirit he had seen descending, no longer fully 
convinced him that Jesus was the Messiah? Think of 
his predecessor, Elijah, after as great evidence of God's 
presence and power, fleeing for his life at a woman's 
threat, and yet wishing he could die (1 Kings 19 : 3, 4). 
John did the best thing that a sick and disheartened 
man could do. No one need blame himself for the 
doubt which he is eager to lay before his Master that it 
may be solved. 

2. Jesus Answers John (Luke 7 : 21-23; Matt. 11: 

6).. He gave to the discouraged prisoner a revelation 
of himself. He did not overthrow governments nor 
open prison doors. Other men had done those things 
and been forgotten. But he gave sight to the blind, put 
health and hope into maniacs and lepers, breathed life 
into the dead. So he showed himself the Saviour of 
So now he reveals himself. He has set in mo- 
tion forces that make men spiritually free. He has 
exalted common lives into divine characters. Thus he 
is transforming the world into the kingdom of God. Is 
he not the Messiah? No other answers to questions 
like that of John are so satisfying as these. 

3. fesus' Opinion of John (Matt. 11 : 7-15). He tes- 
tified to John’s stedfastness (v. 7). Though his question 
might have seemed to be that of a man shaken by 
doubt, like a reed by the wind, he did not so appear to 
Jesus. Christ judges a man by his whole life, not by 
moods induced by sickness or mental depression. 

He testified to John's self-denial (v. 8). 
pining for soft raiment or other luxury. 
men by what they have done for his sake. 

He testified to John’s divine mission (vs. 9-15). All 
that Elijah had been to his nation John was. Christ's 
judgment of those who trust him is.more exalted and 
loving than we can conceive. We have his own word 
for it (Matt. 10 : 32; Luke 7 : 29-35). 

4. Jesus’ Opinion of the People (Luke 7 


had shared as a boy in children's games. 


men, 


He was not 
Christ judges 


: 29-35). He 


He remem- 


bered times when boys would neither dance, when 
music invited them, nor wail as mourners when the 
dirge was sounded. So both John and he had spoken 
to unheeding ears, and had been alike misjudged. 


John's self-denial, and Jesus’ sharing with common life, 
were both condemned by the same people. | 

clared his estimate of success (Luke 7 : 35). Those who 
accept the teachings of wisdom will honor those who 
offer and illustrate these teachings, however different 


Jesus de- 
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they may appear in dress, habits, and methods of 
teaching. 
Reference Literature 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.) . 

Van Dyke's ‘‘ Gospel for an Age of Doubt’’ (Lectures 
I, 11), Fairbairn’s Studies (184-186). 

Suggestive Questions 

1. John's Faith Tested. Where was John the Bap- 
tist when Jesus was preaching in Galilee? Of what 
things did John’s disciples tell him ? Had John known 
that Jesus was the coming Messiah? How had he 
known it? (John 1 : 33, 34.) Why did he ask Jesus to 
tell him whether or not it was true? How ought we to 
solve our doubts about Jesus ? 

2. John's Question Answered. By what deeds did 
Jesus answer John's question? By what words did he 
answer it? What promise did he give to those who 
trusted him ? What evidence is before us that Jesus is 
«*he that cometh,’’—that is, the Messiah ? 

3. John's Character Approved. 
the people have for comparing John toa reed by the 


What reason could 


river ? 
clothed in soft raiment ? What traits of character did 
Jesus commend in John? To what prophet did he 
compare him? Why was every member of the king- 
dom of heaven greater than John? 
may men enter into the kingdom of heaven? 
ae 2 2.) 

4. Christ's Opinion of the Pharisees. Describe the 
games to which Jesus referred in Luke 7 : 32. Why 
were the Pharisees like the children who would not 
play ? 
devil? Why did they say that Jesus was a glutton and 
winebibber ? On what ground does wisdom justify both 
John and Jesus? 


What reason for comparing him to a man 


By what means 
(Matt. 


Why did they say that Jolfn was possessed by a 


Suggestive Topics 

Sometimes men are supposed to have lost faith when 
they have only lost health. 

No bewildered soul ever came to Jesus for help in vain. 

Christ's judgment of those who have served him is 
more generous than men's judgments. 

Whatever men's criticism may be,.those who serve 
God with true hearts, however diverse their ways, are 
approved by him. 

{Epiror’s Note,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Our Lord's Generous Testimony to John the Baptist 


Matthew 11 : 2-1¢ ; Luke 7 : 18-35. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

At some time during this period of wandering from 
place to place, surrounded by admiring throngs (Luke 
7 : 24), Jesus received a deputation from John the Bap- 
tist, his heroic and unselfish herald. John had heard 
through his disciples of Jesus’ works of healing, of his 
choice cf the Twelve, of his teachings, his wonderful 
He sends two 
disciples to ask Jesus a rather enigmatical question, — 
‘© Art thou he that cometh ?’’ It has always been a 
puzzle whether the motive of this question was doubt, or 
impatience, or perplexity, or a desire to challenge and 
stimulate the unquestioned power of Jesus. Immured 
in his lonely dungeon at the fortress of Macherus, the 
brave soul of the man of the free wilderness may have 
faltered. 


miracles, and of his great popularity. 


He may have asked himself why Jesus, if he 
were indeed the Christ, and had such power that he 
could raise men from the dead, did not exercise his 
power to deliver from the hateful fetters his suffering 
herald. Or he may have wondered, if he had heard of 
the ways of Jesus among men, why those ways were so 
different from his own, and what this difference could 
signify. Would it have been strange, if he had queried 
for a moment whether he might aot have been mistaken 
in Jesus, whether, perhaps, he had not been mistaken 
in himself? He made however, a characteristically 


a 
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frank appeal to Jesus to declare with clearness his own 
position, 

The answer of Jesus is equally characteristic. He 
continues his active work, and bids them describe it to 
John, who will understand that the kingdom is being 
established even as the great prophet expected that it 
would be. Such an answer, he felt confident, would be 
rightly interpreted by John. 

His subsequent words of testimony to John were nota- 
ble. Not like a reed, not like a courtier, but a true 
representative of the prophets, and one of the very great- 
est, although to be but a child of the kingdom of God 
was to be a greater than he. John (Matt. 11 : 12) had, 
however, opened the way to the kingdom to many by 
stimulating their courage to attempt to force an entrance. 
Toward such pioneers as John and Jesus the religious 
leaders were like little children who will neither play 
wedding nor funeral, accepting neither as a true type. 
I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{None of the books named are necessary in following these studies, 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them: 


For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 


The study of these events by Edersheim (I, 666-671) 
is full of suggestions. Compare also Andrews (277-281) 
and Farrar (chap. 20). Farrar makes a very interesting 
and dramatic study of the event. For the interesting 
illustrations used by Jesus see also the commentaries. 
III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. John at Macherus. (1.) What chain of circum- 
stances had brought John to a dungeon, and how leng 
had he been there? (2.) How did he keep in touch 
with the occurrences in Galilee and Judea ? 

2. lis Question. (3.) Did his question to Jesus re- 
garding the coming One indicate doubt, impatience, 
perplexity, or a desire to rouse him to action ? [Critical 
Notes: v. 20. McLaren: 1. Dunning: Gen. Prep., 1. 
Geikie: § 5.] (4.) What did he really mean by it ? 

3. The Reply of Jesus. (5.) How did Jesus ‘make 
reply, and what was the most distinctive detail of the 
reply? [Long: § 1. McLaren: 2, Warren: 2. Goss: 
v. 22.. Dunning: Gen. Prep., 2.] 

4. iis Testimony to John. (6.) Explain the meaning 
conveyed by the three illustrations (Matt. 11 : 7-9) Criti- 
cal Notes : vs. 24-26. Dunning: Gen. Prep., 3]= (7.) 
How is it that, after all, John was inferior to a mere child 
of the kingdom ? (Matt. 10 : 42.) [Critical Notes: v. 28. 
McLaren : 3.] 

5. John's Great Function, (8.) How had John made 
it possible for men to force their way (Matt. I1 : 12), as 
it were, into the kingdom? Who were doing it ? 

6. The Popular View of John and Jesus. (9.) What 
two types of religious method did John and Jesus repré- 
sent? (10.) What infallible test did our Lord suggest 
for such novel methods ? 


IV, Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

We may lawfully differ on questions of method. One 
adopts ascetic isolation, another sympathetic friendship, 
as means to the end of influencing men. 
stand off and merely criticise. 


We may not 


To realize that a little one in the present kingdom of 
heaven is greater than John the Baptist is to shoulder a 
great responsibility. 

Our Lord loved to set a grand man in the right light 
and draw his portrait. 

[Epiror’s Note.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Vale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
Jesus and John the Baptist 


EVER ceasing in his labors, we find Jesus next, 
after the healing of the ceaturion’s slave at Ca- 
pernaum, at the hamlet of Nain, opposite Tabor, on the 
north side of the hilly triangle of Gilboa, in the plain of 
Esdraelon. A great multitude, as well as his immediate 
disciples, were with him, the intrigues of the rabbis not 
having as yet abated much of the excitement at his 
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miracles and teaching, which }~d drawn crowds from 
all parts, perhaps greater than those attracted in the 
past by the Baptist, who was now in prison (Mark 3: 
7, 8). ; 

This vast throng were now to be rewarded for their 
presence. As he came near the gate. of Nain,—for in 
such unsettled times even a small village, unless on a 
height, needed the protection of walls and a gate,—the 
air was rent by the wails of mourners, moving slowly in 
a funeral procession, to lay in the tomb a young man, 
—the only son, as it proved, of a widowed mother. 
But death was out of place when the Prince of Life was 
by. Stopping the long train,—the villagers following 
the corpse almost in a body to show sympathy with the 
mother,—he lovingly comforted her, telling her to dry 
up her tears. Then, careless of the supposed defile- 
ment of approaching the dead, he touched the bier, and 
commanded the pale form to rise. 

It was enough. The next moment the youth was 
alive again, and in his mother’s embrace. 

About this time John, who was lying in the prison of 
Macherus, —a great stronghold of Herod Antipas, used 
at once as a border fortress against Aretas and the Arabs 
and also as a summer resort of the tetrarch,—having 
heard of the works of Jesus, sent some of his disciples to 
him ; for access of their friends to prisoners, unless 
when confined underground, is free in the East. We 
see it in the case of Jeremiah (Jer. 32 : 12), and I saw it 
at Gaza, where the prison was a huge cage in the court- 
yard of the jail, and the prisoners could speak freely to 
whom they liked through the bars. 

These disciples were thus sent that they might ask 
Jesus if he were indeed the Messiah, or whether 
another was to be expected. That our Lord should 
have taken the position he did towards the rabbinical 
laws, which John, true to his early training (Luke 1 : 6), 
deemed sacred, and zealously honored, seemed unac- 
countable if he were really the Anointed of God. He 
had doubtless heard of Christ's apparent dishonor of the 
sabbath, as he viewed its obligations, and of his indiffer- 
ence to rites so all-important in the opinion of a zealous 
Jew like him, —as fasting, washing of the hands ceremo- 
nially, and many other Pharisaic marks of a righteous 
man. He had never dreamed of any revolt from the 
rabbis, but had aimed solely at breathing life into the 
dead externalism that had sunk morality and true re- 
ligion so low in Israel. Jesus, on the other hand, was 
proclaiming that the new wine of his teaching needed 
new skin bottles, Judaism being as unfit for the living 
energy of his reforms as‘an old, worn-out skin bottle was 
to hold new fermenting wine. 

But this vital difference of view.did not lessen Christ's 
veneration for John’s character and work. We now 
look more to the moral evidence of our Lord's teaching 
and life than to his miracles as the justification of our 
faith in him, but in his own day the miracles he wrought 
were the proof of his divine ‘mission to which even he 
himself first appealed. 

He therefore, before these envoys, cured many of 
diseases and plagues and evil spirits, and gave back the'r 
sight to many of the numerous blind found everywhere 
in the East. Then, turning to the messengers, he told 
them to go back and tell John what they had heard and 
seen,—how, in the words of Isaiah, speaking of the 
Messiah (Isa. 35 : 6; 61:1), the blind received sight, 
the lame walked, the lepers were cleansed, the deaf 
heard, the dead were raised, and the despised, outcast 
poor, had good tidings preached to them. This being 
so, they were blessed who accepted him as indeed the 
Messizh. 

John's envoys having retired after this satisfactory an- 
swer, Jesus presently delivered a grand eulogy of John 
to the multitude around : ‘‘ He whom they had gone out 
to see at the Jordan was no reed shaken with the wind, 
no weakling in the soft raiment in which the courtiers 
at Tiberias arrayed themselves. 
prophet. 


No; he was a true 
Ay, and more than any of the grand proph- 
ets of their splendid past, since it was he of whom 
Malachi had written (Mal. 3:1), that he was the mes- 
senger before the face of the Messiah. 

‘«No greater man had risen than John, and yet, stand- 
ing, as he did, outside the new kingdom of God, and 
holding to the rites and forms of the old dispensation, 
one who was but little in that new kingdom was in this 
respect greater than he. Till John’s day ended by his 
imprisonment, you were under the old prophets and the 
law butnow I proclaim the Messianic kingdem of heaven 
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as having come, and the earnest-hearted press into it 
through the narrow gate of contrition and along the narrow 
path of self-denying godliness. You expect Elijah to come 
before the Messiah. I tell you John is the promised 
Elijah. 

‘But you people are out of tune with both John and 
me. You are like children one sees playing in the mar- 
ket-place, and calling to their fellows, ‘We have piped 
to you, playing at a marriage procession, and you did 
not dance to our music, and then we have played at a 
funeral, and wailed, and you did not join in that.’ 
John came neither eating nor drinking, living on the 
hardest fare, and you say, ‘He had a devil,’ to punish 
himself so. I, the Son of man, came eating and drink- 
ing like other men, and you say, ‘See, a gluttonous 
man, a winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners !’ 
But the proof that they who, as I require, seek earnestly 
to enter the new kingdom of heaven, follow the truly wise 
course, is felt in their own souls.’’ 


Bournemouth, England. 


Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar . 


Tennessee, at Nashville. . . April 10-12 
West Virginia, at Ravenswood . April 17-19 
Louisiana, at Baton Rouge ....... . April 17-19 
Tene, CFTC. ak tt . April 25-27 
Delaware, at Wilmington . ......e-s . April 26, 27 
Geewia, Ot AmeweR. . cc ccc tcc eee st MAS 
Kansas, at Atchison. ... . . . May 8-10 
Minnesota, at St. Paul . 0... sc cece enes May 15-17 
ae ceeen +s ae 
South Dakota, at Watertown .. . May 17-19 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks ......... . May 24, 25 
Montana, at Butte May 29-31 
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Latest News from Moody’s Schools 


LL who are interested in the perpetuation of Mr. 

Moody’s work will be glad to hear of the progress 

of his schools at Mount Hermon and Northfield. Four 

hundred girls and young women over fifteen years of age 

are studying at Northfield Seminary, and four hundred 

boys and young men over sixteen at Mount Hermon 
School, four miles away across the Connecticut. 

Nearly all the money needed for the current expenses 
of these schools for the term now ending has come in 
from many givers near and far, while others are helping 
the effort to endow them as a memorial to Mr. Moody. 
Better still, the spiritual life of the schools is strong and 
deep. More than thirty students have joined the 
churches at Northfield and Mount Hermon, on confes- 
sion of faith, since Mr. Moody's death. 

At Mount Hermon a new departure is just going into 
effect. This school gives thorough instruction in all 
branches, from grammar, arithmetic, and physiology, to 
English literature, Virgil, Homer, trigonometry, and 
chemistry ; but it is unique in the emphasis it places 
upon Bible study, manual labor and character building. 
No students are admitted under sixteen, and none are 
desired except those who have formed an earnest pur- 
pose in life and are unable to pay the higher charges of 
other schools. The school is well equipped to educate 
four hundred students. So many applicants have had 
to be refused for lack of room, that hereafter, instead of 
a long summer vacation, the school will be in practically 
continuous session. The first spring and summer 
term begins May 2 and closes August 21. 

Mount Hermon, in its elevation, fine air and water, 
and abundant table, equals the attractions of many a 
summer resort, and the nearness to the summer confer- 
ences at Northfield will prove a great attraction to many. 
In addition to all the regular courses, during the spring 
and summer term, daily classes in the Bible, and daily 
addresses in the new Memorial Chapel —which Mr. 
Moody's friends presented on his sixtieth birthday— 
will be given by the Rev. C. I. Schofield, Dr. R. A. Torrey, 
Robert E. Speer, John Willis Baer, Dr. H. C. Mabie, 
and others. Many a young man who is now interested 
in Christian work in his church, in the Christian En- 
deavor Society, or the Young Men's Christian Association, 
might double his usefulness by dropping his occupation 
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for these four months and attending this school Special 
arrangements will be made for such as would like to come 
for a shorter time than the full term. The charges, 
covering board and tuition for the full session of sixteen 
weeks, are only fifty dollars, Full information may be 
obtained by addressing the Principal at Mount Hermon, 
Massachusetts. 
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Canvassing a City for Christ 
By William T. Ellis 


HE report of the recent religious census of Phila- 
delphia furnished many interesting facts for the 
consideration of Christians generally. The magnitude 
of the work itself is inspiring. It is refreshing to know 
that the Church of Christ, for purposes of practical en- 
deavor, is a united church, and that it does not hesitate 
to put its hand to great undertakings in his name. The 
object of this census was nothing less than to visit 
every home in Philadelphia within one day, February 22, 
by means of volunteer workers. With the exception of 
a few specially difficult districts, this was done. For all 
practical purposes the census was a noteworthy success, 
as has been shown by the reports already made in these 
columns, 

All the denominations and religious organizations in 
the city were united in this work,—even the Roman 
Catholic Church lent hearty approval, and gave a sym- 
pathetic reception to the canvassers at its homes. The 
plan originated with the County Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Hugh Cork, State Superintendent of 
House-to-House Visitation, was brought to Philadelphia 
to superintend the work. Philadelphia was divided into 
eighteen districts, and these were again subdivided, each 
division having a responsible head. By elaborate and 
systematic, and yet simple organization, it was arranged 
that the whole city could be fully covered. 

Bad weather reduced the number of visitors expected. 
Nevertheless, forty-six hundred volunteers reported for 


* work on the morning of Washington's Birthday, and 


made more than a quarter of a million records, The 
portions of the city unvisited on Washington's Birthday, 
amounting to about thirty thousand records, were looked 
after later, and in a few weeks the officers were able to 
announce that the entire city had been covered. 

The whole city was aroused by the visitation. Every 
daily paper gave columns of space to advance notices 
and to reports. From practically all the city pulpits, and 
in thousands of gatherings of Christians, the work was 
talked about. 

The object of the census was to learn the number of 
persons not communicant members of any church, and 
the number of children out of the Sunday-school. The 
church and denominational preferences of all these were 
ascertained so far as possible, and then the figures were 
placed in the hands of the ministers of the city. The 
statistics gathered are of priceless value. Single churches 
have received detailed statements concerning two and 
three hundred persons in their immediate neighborhood 
who expressed a preference for their pastor or church, 
and yet concerning whom the church had previously no 
knowledge whatever. Some of the churches have already 
taken into their membership persons reached through 
the census. Others are still following up the facts which 
the census has placed in their hands. A great host of 
delinquent church-members were uncovered, and not a 
few of these were aroused by the simple fact of the cen- 
sus. The non-church-going public seemed to be pro- 
foundly impressed by the truth that the church is really 
interested inthem. One denomination, the Presbyterian, 
through a general evangelistic committee, is sorting and 
distributing the cards expressing a Presbyterian prefer- 
ence, and assisting the pastors in following up the fami- 
lies thus indicated. 

Not only have great results accrued to many churches 
by this effort, but individual Christians who participated 
in the gathering of the statistics have been greatly 
benefited. For most of the thousands of volunteers at 
work this house-to-house visitation was a new experi- 
ence. They had never before done personal work of 
this sort. A surprising number expressed themselves so 
delighted with the experience that they mean to keep 
it up on behalf of their own churches. 

The table given below is a summary of the returns. 
It is to be borne in mind that the figures represent, not 


» tee, 
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families or individuals, but records. 
record is a record of a family. 


In most cases each 
Frequently, however, it 
is the record of one individual, as in the case of a 
boarder or a servant. It is impossible to multiply this 
total number of records by any multiple, to secure the 
number of individuals reached. One denomination is 
largely represented among servants, so that its total 
number of records is very much larger than its total 
number of families. Again, some classes reported by 
the census have, as a rule, very much larger families 


than the others. Dr. Bailey, the chairman of the commit- 


estimates, however, that no less than 1,350,000 
persons were reached by the census. 
DENOMINATIONS RECORDS 
Roman Catholic - +» 75.490 


Methodist’ (including Methodist Episcopal, 


Methodist Protestant, Wesleyan Methodist) , 33,804 
Presbyterian (including Reformed, United, 

end Comberiamg). . 1... ss cess 0 « QR 
Episcopalian (including Protestant and 

| Perea eres Te . 90,184 
Baptist —a ae ee ee ee a ee . 27,203 
Baeteeram 2 wt te ee 2 a ee 19, 27 
eee a a ee a 8,538 
ee a ore ee 6,223 
ack ie ee 2 ea ee ew OS 1,925 
Congregational ......-eee- £,071 
ee ee ee a ee oe 814 
Evangelical Associations . . ... sees. 485 
ES. 6: S% © S45 sok Be A ee 392 
Moravian . ° Par) 372 
CN A oe a 8 eee ee CRO 303 
ar a ae ae a 35° 
New Jerusalem Church . ..... 2.26 291 
United Evangelical 284 
eee eT eee 7 279 
eo ge ere re ee a ae ee eee 207 
Cee Os Gis TOOEIOR. 5 6 6 as hse BO 205 
i (ss Perret ae ee ce ee 187 
ee A ee ee 8 ew Se eee 122 
ee ee ae Oe ew ee 112 
oo a ae ee ee ee 102 
Confucians ..... ‘0416006606443 65 
Christian Science . ...... 2 oe ° 62 
Schwenkfeldians. . .....-eeece 36 
Atheists . a ea ee ee oe oe 31 
Coreen Cee kk eH OO 19 
| re a a ee ee ee ee 10 
Pe ss a5 ead ee OR SO TO 2 
a ee eee ee e I 
Undenominational Missions ...... 437 
Unclassified and Miscellaneous ...... 982 
Vacant Houses 6,814 
Not at Home . 7,810 
Refused Information 5,180 
No Preference 17, 388 





Total, 283,811 


Doubtless the returns are not as exact as that of the 
government census-takers, because the workers were 
volunteers and untrained. In many cases the volunteers 
and the families reporting made no distinction between 
branches of the same church. Therefore it has been 
found necessary to group together the Methodist 
Episcopal, Wesleyan Methodist, Methodist Protestant, 
and similar churches. The Presbyterian figures include 
all branches of the Presbyterian Church. 
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Books and Ulriters 


Books for Edification 


ORTY years ago, a great commotion arose in Eng- 
land and Scotland because of the publication of a 
volume entitled Essays and Reviews. In this book a 
number of authors presented views that were deemed 
alike heretical and injurious, especially because of al- 
leged concessions to modern thought and science. To- 
day one of these essayists is ‘‘ His Grace, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Primate of All England.’’ A little 
volume, made up of devotional extracts from the writings 
and addresses of Archbishop Temple, has been pub- 
lished by J. H. Burn, B.D., with the tithe He/ps fo 
Godly Living ($1.25). From this it may be inferred 
that the advancement of Dr. Temple from the See of 
Exeter to that of London, and then to the highest place 
in the Church of England, has not wrought disaster. 





Editor’s Nete.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday Schoo! Times, Walnut S*reet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The excerpts are over three hundred in | 
number, rarely covering much more than 
a single page. The principle of arrange- | 
ment is not obvious, but the book is not 
Most | 
devout and helpful, showing the fruit of | 


intended for consecutive reading. 


scholarship as well as of Christian living, 
the brief paragraphs furnish what the title 
claims. 

While well adapted for edification, the 
volume of Professor A. F. Anthony, The | 
Method of Jesus ($1.25), calls for con- | 


tinuous thought in the reader. Its sub- 


title, An Interpretation of Personal Reli- 
gion, suggests its chief purpose, but the 
treatment is largely that of an essay in 
Finding the ultimate | 
principle of Christianity in the personal 


biblical theology. 


Christ, the author passes through the gos- 
pel narratives to gather the applications 
of this vital principle, closing with a chap- 
The effort | 


ter on progressive revelation. 
throughout is, not only to make the dis- 


cussion a help to the religious life, but | 
also to show that ‘‘the new theology, 
wherein true, is really involved in, and as 
yet but partially evolved from, the old"’ 
(Preface). 

In the same line, though more horta- 
tory 
scope, is a small volume by the Rev. 
G. H. C. Macgregor, M. A., Juto /fis | 
Likeness (50 cents), with the subtitle, Gos- | 
pel Glimpses of the Life of Jesus. It con- | 

| 
| 


in character and less extended in 


tains brief meditations on twelve incidents | 
in the life of our Lord. The tone is de- 
vout ; the historical facts are treated with 


the 


accuracy ; homiletical applications | 
usually legitimate. | 
Six discourses on the Holy Spirit in the 
heart are published by the Rev. Melville | 
A. Shaver, of Cobourg Congregational | 
Church, Canada, under the title //apfpy | 
(60 cents). 


They all bear upon the same 


general topic, and emphasize the reality | 
of the presence and power of the Holy | 
‘* Heart Wor- 
‘« Heart Sweet- 


Spirit within believers. 


‘* Heart Fulness,’ 
‘« Heart Wisdom,"’ 
yestions,’’ 


ship,"’ 
ness,"" ‘* Heart Sug- | 
and ‘‘ Heart Meekness,"’ con- | 
stitute the list of addresses. 

Among books for edification a place may 
rightfully be accorded to a scriptural cate- 
chism by the Rev. Doremus Scudder, Our 
Children for Christ (10 cents net). The 
preface shows how the book grew out of 
pastoral necessity and experience, and the 
dedication reveals the hearty love for chil- 
dren which prompted its preparation. 
Thirty lessons, each including from five 
to ten questions and answers, aim to direct 
children through scripturai language to 
the great truths of the religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The lessons are grouped in 
sections, eight in number, respectively en- 
titled «« Introduction,’’ ‘‘God,'’ ‘‘ God the 
‘* Jesus, the Son of God, the 
Son of Man,"’ ‘‘Sin and Salvation,’’ «‘ The 
Holy Spirit," ‘‘ The Church,"* «‘The Fu- 
ture."' It is significant that fifteen les- 
sons belong to the section which treats of 
our Lord. 


Father, 


Pastors, Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and parents, may use this book with 
profit. 





After an introduction on devotional 
Dr. James Mudge of Natick, 


Massachusetts, collects ina volume, //oney 


reading, 
| 
Jrom Many Hives (31), selections for closet 
perusal and meditation. Beginning with 
Thomas 4 Kempis, he passes down through 
a series of eight authors of similar tone, | 
closing with a group of ‘‘a dozen wor- 
thies, 


** including Augustine, Tauler, Sir | 
Thomas Browne, Rutherford, Baxter, and | 
kindred spirits. The value of the volume 
is increased by a ‘* List of Titles,"’ giving | 


the names, editions, etc., of the forty | 


| correspondence. 


| ruinously small type. 


| The Redemption of David Corson. 
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writings cited or referred to. A glance 
at this list will show any one familiar with 
this class of literature that Dr. Mudge 
has chosen wisely the hives from which 
he has extracted honey. 
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| Letters from Queer and Other Folk, for Boys 
By Helen M. Cleve- | 


and Girls to Answer. 
land. Book I: For Lower Grammar 
Grades. 30 cents; Book II: For Higher 
Grades. 35 cents; Book III: A Manual for 
‘Teachers. 60 cents. 
Two of these three books are for pupils, 
The 
letters are for boys and girls to answer, 


the third is a manual for teachers. 


thus awakening in the pupil's mind some. | 


thing to write about, and making the ex- 
ercise of practicing English composition 
much more interesting than the stock 


method of essay-writing usually proves. 


| In addition to mere exercise in English 


expression, the books are instructive in 
the different classes of social and business 
The teachers’ manual 
contains additional matter in the form of 


| suggestions and directions to the teacher. 

| The method is a lively one, and contem- 
| plates the giving of a good deal of infor- 
| mation, together with practice in compo- | 


sition. 
% 

Any book mentioned here or elsewhere 
in these columns may be ordered at the 
price named, postage free, from “The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pan tti(its—™S 
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The Knapsack Bible. $1.35. 


Four Gospels. Cloth, 15 cents ; 
cents. Postage, 2 cents. 


leather, 25 


As a product of these warring times, 
the little Knapsack Bible, 
‘«khaki,"’ is of interest, 
of real service if put into the hands of 
soldiers. ‘The book is of necessity kept 
as small in bulk as possible, but it seems 
a pity that it had to be printed in such 
The little edition 
of the Four Gospels issued by the Ameri- 


bound in 


and can be 





can Bible Society is an admirable pocket 
book for soldiers, or for Sunday-school 
workers during the course of the present 
International Lessons. ‘The type is large 
and readable. 

b 4 


The Bible History of Answered Prayer. By 
William Campbell Scofield. $r. 


Mr. Scofield inclines to think that a 
study of the fuc/s of. God's dealings with 
men would be more helpful than so much 
reliance on fiction as a vehicle of instruc- 
tion. So he writes for our time the Bible 
history of prayer, giving the historic set- 
ting of each of the one hundred and thirty- 
four cases he finds in the Scriptures, and 
brings out by explanation the significance 
of each. He is brief and to the point, 
and brings together into a single view a 
great body of facts which would be seen 
in no such strong light without this help. 
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Books Received 
April 2 to April 9 


American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 

American Baptist Year-Book. t19g00, J. G. 
Walker, D.D., Editor. 25 cents. 

Lessons from the Desk. By Harold Kennedy. 
60 cents. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York 


Stories of the Great Astronomers. 


By Edward 
S. Holden, Se. D., LL.D 


75 cents. 
The Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis 
By Charles 
Frederic Goss. $1.50. 
Cassell & Co., New York 
King Richard the Third. By William Shake- 
speare 10 cents. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
From Capetown to Ladysmith. By G. W. 
Steevens. $1.25 
Resurrection, A 
50. 


Novel By Leo Tolstoy. 


| Doubleday & McClure Com~any, New York 


| Ircka: 

$1.25. 
3andanna_ Ballads. 

| Howard Weeden. 

Hinds & Noble, New York 

| What Shall I Do? By John Sidney Stoddard 

and the Author of ‘' Preston Papers.’’ §t. 


Tales of Japan. 


Verses and pictures by 
$i, net. 


Henry Frowde, New York 
Egyptian Magic. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit. Vol. If. $1.28. 
sabylonian Religion and Mythology. By L. W. 
King, M.A., F.S.A. Vol. 1V. $1.25. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
Men with the Bark On. By Frederic Remington, 
$1.25. 
Harper's Guide to Paris and the Exposition of 
1goo. $1. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 
Amos: An By H. G. 
Mitchell. 


Essay in Exegesis. 
Revised edition. $1.50. 


The Queen's Garden. By M. E. M. Davis. 
$1.25. 
| Knights in Fustian. By Caroline Brown. 
| $1.50. 
| aa . re 

The Prose of Edward Rowland Sill. $1.25. 


M. W. Knapp, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Soul Rest: As ‘Taught by John Wesley. 10 
cents. 
Lentilhon & Co., New York 


Young People's Societies. By Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon and Charles Addison Northrop. 50 
cents, net. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 

Israel's Messianic Hope. 
Goodspeed. $1.50. 
New Amsterdam Book Company, New York 

Memories. By C. Kegan Paul. $2.75. 

| A. J. Ochs & Co., 367 Washington St., Boston 
A Summer in England. 50 cents. 


By George Stephen 


Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 
A Winter Holiday. By Bliss Carman, 75 
cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston 
By the Marshes of Minas. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. $1.25. 
| Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
For the Sake of the Duchess, By S. Walkey. 
$1.25. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York 
Lettice Temple. By Maud Vevers. go cents. 
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fRusiness 
| Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of £1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
| contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
| other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
| conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Wisconsin Central Railway.— Trains now 
leave Chicago from Central Station, Park 
Row and 12th Street, Lake Front, for St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, Duluth, and the 
Northwest. 
| you further information. 
G, P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nearest ticket agent can give 
Jas. C. Pond, 





For Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetin 


SACRED SONGS 


No THE NEW 


BOOK 

Send 20 cents for a sample copy, and se< if you 
do not like it as well as No. 1, of which over 720,000 
copies have been sold. §25 per 100. 

All royalties paid to Mr. Moody's Schools. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Do You Want a Buggy > 


If you have any use for a fine open or top buggy, 
surrey, phaecton, or spring wagon, at the lowest price 
ever heard of, a price that will surprise you, privilege 
of free trial and payable after received, cut this notice 
out and mail to Sears, Rorsuck, & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
and they will mail you their very latest and extremely 
interesting vehicle offer and special catalog. 





By Adachi Kinnosuke. | 


Vol. 42, No. 15 





We Set You Up in Business 


We want boys for Agents 
~ in every town, to sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(Of Philadelphia) 


We will furnish you with ten copies the 
first week FREE OF CHARGE; you can 
then send us the 
wholesale price for 
as many as you find 









A handsomely 


La ) my printed and 

the next illustrated 

week. magazine, 

published 

You can rp Pg 

find man ° 

people y the Copy. 

who will be glad 

to patronize a Send for 

bright boy, and Full 

will agree to buy Particulars 


of you every 
week if you de- 
liver it regularly 
at the house, 
store or office. 
You can build up a 
regular trade in a 
short time; perma- 
nent customers who 
will buy every week. 
You can in this way 
earn money without 
interfering with school 
duties, and be inde- 
pendent. 


Remember that 
Tue SaturDay 
Eventne Postis 
171 years old; the old- 
est paper in the United 
States, established 728 
by Benjamin Franklin, 
and has the best writers 
of the world contrib- 
uting to its columns. 
So popular that a hun- 
dred thousand new sub- 
scribers were added to 
its list the past year. 


Address 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














; IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
‘ . 
§ By Henry Turner Bailey 


5 State Instructor of Drawing in Massachusetts 






§ The title explains the mission of this book. 
§ No teacher of children can afford not to 
» No @ 
§ have it for ready reference, as it furnishes rich 
2 material for the teachers’ use. ‘The construc- 
tion and effective use of different styles of 
Q printed letters are fully illustrated, and direc- 
tions are given for first practice that one who 
desires to use the blackboard well may 
make an intelligent beginning. 

Sample lessons are presented in detail, 
beautifully illustrated, showing the method 
of teaching by means of the blackboard pic- 
ture, diagram, acrostic, and outline. The 
secret of successful teaching is discussed 
with unusual candor and helpfulness. The 
book is rich in suggestion besides being a 
veritable treasury of useful information. 


i id 


) Price, strongly bound in cloth, 75cts., postpaid. 


> 
; W. A. WILDE CO. BOSTON ana 











To Have and To Hold 


Mary Johnston 


Author of 


Prisoners of Hope 


Each, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


**The high-water mark 
fiction since Hawthorne 
CHANDLER HARRIS, 


of American 
died.’’— JOEL 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 














Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 








Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
fustrations, New Concord- 
a ance, New Maps. 

The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The Illustrations are from recent photographs. 

ie Concordance is the most complete yet produced 
The Maps are specially engraved from the latest sur- 
vevs, and have thorough index. 

The Sunday School Times says: ‘‘ The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade."' ‘‘ The work 
fe excationt. ” or Yn pee ond OM As all 

sellers, or send for catalog. A 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 
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‘Questions 
} Answered 
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Questions for answer in this column should 
be addressed to ‘‘ Question Box of The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.”’ Ifan answer by mail is desired, a two- 
cent stamp should be enclosed. 

Books mentioned in this column can be ob- 
tained from The Sunday School Times, postage 
free, upon receipt of prices named. 

‘The dates occurring in this column refer to 
past issues of The Sunday School Times. Such 
issues will, as a rule, be supplied, at five cents 
each, as long as they last. 


% 
Diplomas and Seals 


In one of your issues, some time ago, it was 
suggested as a good plan to secure regular atten- 
dance to. give diplomas and seals. Will you 


tell me where to secure diplomas and seals ? 

Marion Lawrance, Toledo, Ohio, pub- 
lishes diplomas and seals, as do some of 
the state Sunday-school secretaries, and 
some of the Sunday-school supply houses 
who advertise on this page. 


% 


Supplies for Men’s Bible Classes 


Have you anything new and, appropriate for a 
men's Bible class, such as invitation cards, or 
something that would be nice to send to any of 
the absent members, —in fact, anything that 
would be interesting for such a class? 


Any of the Sunday-school supply houses, 
whose announcements are in the directory 
which appears regularly in these adver- 
tising columns (as on this page), may be 
consulted in this matter. So also may 
M. A. Hudson, 200 Comstock Avenue, 
Syracuse, New York, the president of the 
Baraca Bible Class for young men. 


b 


Fairbairn’s and Riddle’s Books 


At what price would you make Fairbairn's 
“Studies in the Life of Christ'’? Also, how 
does Riddle's Longer Harmony compare with 
any and all others as a first-class work ? 


The price of Fairbairn’s book is $1.50. 
Riddle’s edition of Robinson’s Harmony 
of the Four Gospels is $1.50. For those 
who desire a complete Harmony there is 
no better than this latter. Pro- 
fessor Riddle has for years been a regular | 
contributor to the Times, is a member of | 
the American Revision Committee, and 
ranks high among the foremost living 
New scholars. His Outline | 
Harmony (10 cents) is also an admira- 
ble help on the present lessons. All 
these books may be obtained from The 
Sunday School Times: 


work 





| 
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Testament 


Written-Answer Leaflets 


You may send me a set of the question leaflets 
for written answers. But why not a higher | 
grade? 





by The Sunday School Times in two | 
grades, —junior and intermediate. Each | 
grade contains half-a-dozen questions on | 
each lesson, a leaflet to a lesson, with | 
spaces for written answers. The junior 
grade is for pupils of about nine to twelve | 
or fourteen years. The intermediate, 
from that age up to about eighteen years. 
Specimen copies for school or class will 
be sent free for a month. For still older 
pupils, Professor Sanders’s Senior Bible 
Class outlines in the Times are recom- 
mended, and each member of such a 
class should have a copy of the Times. 
It has not been thought necessary to fur- 
nish written-answer slips for these older, 
more thoughtful ones, the leaflets being 
designed to stimulate home study by | 
those who would otherwise not engage in 
it. But the Editor will be glad for an 
expression of opinion on the matter. 


The leaflets referred to are published | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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Where to Get 
Church or Sunday=School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where needed supplies may be purchased. 








Here is a list of 


prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to correspond with readers of this paper about supplies required in church, 


school, and class. 
month. 


or Sunday-school. 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK ‘* Best and Cheapest "’ 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. 


«In Excelsis for School and Chapel’”’ 


ublished, is the largest and most complete 
for the se ever issued by The Century Co. 

ir ohelp young people toward the forma- 
tion of good taste in music. Do not take a new book 
for your school without seeing it. A single sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) will be sent, 
free, to any reader of Tue SuNDAY ScHoot Times, 
by addressing 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


just 
00k 
It is designe 


When you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. 


36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 


rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 
Publishers of the New ntury Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 


Samples free. Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Sanday school paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 


school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 





It is to appear at least once a 


One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are desired in any church 


— Pe 


Established 1880 

M. P. MOLLER, "AgeRsrewn: 
Manufacturer and builder of 

Pipe Organs,Reed Organs, 
Pianos 


for churches and Sunday- schools. Write for our 
ee ial manufacturer’ s pre es. Our instruments and 
their prices are both right for you. 





BEST PRIMARY PAPERS 


Any teacher sending us name and address, and 
number in class, will be sent free, for one Sunday, 
enough copies of the Little Folks Paper ( printed 
in sex colors) or Buds of Promise ( printed in two 
colors) to give one to each scholar. ‘he lessons 
and lesson stories are by *‘ Faith Latimer,’ and 
each lesson is beautifully illustrated in colors by 
our special artists. S.S. supply catlog also free. 


LEONARD PUB. COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Publishes the well-known Pilgrim Series ff 
lesson heips and Sunday-school pa 
Samples and price-list free. Books and periodic ~ 4 
of ail other houses furnished at minimum rates. 
aoe -school library books from all publishers a 
specialty. 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 


Ostermoor 
Church Cushions 


We have 
the famous Ostermoor 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions."’ 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 


cushioned 25,000 churches with 
Patent Elastic Felt. 





OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
‘These mage cov oe all Bibli- 
cal Geography, and are ac- 
Palestine cepted Suthetity, containing 
Western Asia all recent discoveries. The 


wall map of Palestine is es- 
sential for the lessons of the 
coming year. Special terms to 
Sobbath? -schools for this map; 
also for the four maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


Egypt and Sinai 
St. Paul’s Travels 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


We send free upon request, to all who are 
interested, our Approved Lists, which contain 
reviews of more than a thousand acceptable 
books. In addition to a review of each volume, 
the publisher's price, and the price we offer to 
supply the books to Sunday-schools, is given. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co. 
122 Nassau Street, New York 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


no = age by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 
LICENSE D to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


I. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Publishers of 
SELECT NOTES, 
PELOUBET’S QUARTERLIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICTURES, 
and all other Sunday-school requisites. 
Send for samples. 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath School Work 


Supplies, at the lowest prices, everything for 
Church and Sunday-school use—that is, 
everything worth having. Sunday-school 
library books and record books of every sort 
our specialty. 

PHILADELPHIA: 13179 Walnut St.; New Yorx: 


156 Fifth Avenue; CHIcaco : 37 Randolph St.; 
Sr. Louis: 1516 Locust St. 


Christian 
Cleanliness 


ou permit a custom at the communion 

table Which you would not tolerate in your own 

home? Would you like to know where Individual 

Communion Cups are used? Send for our free 

book—it telds all about it. A trial outfit sent free. 

Santtary Communion Outfit Company, 
ept. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 


y do 





Grace Society 


Each child wearing this pin signs also 
a pledge to say grace before each meal. 

The pin is solid silver. Each pin 
attached to Pledge Card. 

Pin and card together, Five Cents, 
in any quantity. 


Thee. M. Hammond, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


Joyful in Our King, a new primary exercise by 
Mrs. Atwood, 5 cents. Gather the Children In, 
tor main school, 5 cents. Chil dregs Day Recita 





tions, 15 cents. Lessons on the Ten Contant 
ments, by Miss Lucy Stock, just ready, 5 cents. 
Welcome Cards, 20 cents per dozen. Cradle 


Roll Cards, 5 cents per set. 
school supplies. ga Send to us. 
nd for anything you need. 

HENRY D. NOYES & CO., publishers and deal- 
ers in Sunday-school requisites, Boston, Mass. 


All other Sunday- 


eames fF School 
ibrary Books 


EVERY VOLUME WELL APPROVED 


Taken from the best works of 
selected authors. 
Send for catalog. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
37-41 East 18th St. New York 


Vocalion Organs 


Organs built on the Vocalion syotem are pre- 
eminently fitted for church services. hey have a 
full, rich diapason tone, and a peculiar delicacy in 
the string registers, which make them of inestimable 
value as an accompaniment to the human voice 
Organs shipped on approval. Jetails upon re- 
quest. Send for Catalog 





HEAVENLY SUNLIGHT 


Our new book ot sacred songs for Sunday-schools, 
edited by J. Howard Entwisle, Powell G. Fithian, 
Adam Geibel, and R. Frank Lehman. 96 pages, 
bound in flexible cloth covers. Price, only $1.20 
per dozen ; $9.50 per roo. Our purpose hag been to 
_—- a first-class book at a low price- and 

eavenly Sunlight fulfils this mission. nd 10c. 
for complete copy and special introductory 
ler. You will find it “as cheap as the cheapest, 


and as good as the best.’ 
Macc alla & Company, 249 Dock St., Philadelphia. 


Vocalion Organ Co., 18 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
Great Bargains in 


cuurch ORGANS 


We neve a large stock of cparch, organs which 
we must reduce atonce. Fine instruments at 
haif to two-thirds regular values. Prices from 
heed Organ lm pertect order for only 
manual o pn in ect order for o. 
50. Let us hea tro rom you. 4 


LYON & HEALY, 47 Adams St., Chicago. 





A RLORAL Scterer ee seaz 
CROWN 


ary character. Words 
and music spirited 
and beautiful. Send 
ten cents for this and 


EATON & MAINS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Francisco. 





Whi 9 Sweet- (0) 
Williams’ trex Organs 
are better made than ordinary organs—ver 
better. That's why such competent 
tone as Prof. E. ©. Excell and Prof. ie H. 
Gabriel, two of the best known Sunday-school son 


| 





se them heir studio 1d recommenc 
two others for sel N Western Methodist Book Concern ) one LX c eaeien and facte oy prices. 
ection. JOH J. 220 West 4th Street, Cincinnati. Mention The Sunday School ‘Times. 
HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia ; 57 W ashington Street, Chicago WILLIAMS ORGAN & PIANO CO. 
38 Randolph Street, Chicago. 1505 Locust Street, St. Louis. 57 Washington St., Chicago F 
FILLMORE BROTHERS Library BOOKS (Depp) Catalog ee A. B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


40 Bible House, New York, and 
119 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
General Music Publishers 
A specialty of Sunday-school and Gospel Song- 
Books, and Anniversary Concert Exercises. 
MOTTO—MERIT 





Periodicals and Lesson Helps 


(Dept. C.) Specimen copies free. 


Everything used in Sunday-schools 


(Dept. A.) Catalog free. 


THE UNION PRESS 
1122 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 


Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 
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The Complete ‘‘ Oxford ’’ Helps 
to the Study of the Bible 


Containing concordance, index, 124 full-page plates, 
summaries of Old and New Testaments, geography 
and topography of the Holy Land, etc. Strongly 
bound in a. Size. 7uUX5% inches. 
The Rev. A. F. Schanfiler says: “‘ The Helps of 
the Oxford "Bi le are really what they are called.” 
Ask your bookseller for Oxford Helps No. 10, or 
will be sent postpaid. 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, 

gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW IDEAS “%*5°#"ce but we have lots 


of them in 


* FORWARD’? 
our new martial CHILDREN’S DAY 


service for 
Don’t use a service simply because “it’s cheap.’ 

* The best is always” 00 per 100; 50 cents per 
dozen—‘“‘ the cheapest.” + 10 cents for samples. 


108 Washington 150 sth Ave. 
Street, Chicago. New York. 





In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything adver- 
tised in this paper, vou will oblige 
the publishers, as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday 
Schooi Timtes. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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“ The beset is the cheapest.”” Get a/? your supplies 
at DIXON E verythin published. “Spec false this 
month : ee onstve Wors H% for the Bible Service, 
the best book for Sunday-schools, words and music 
song and Scripture, all interwoven, making rich and 


interesting services. Cloth, 30 cents; manila, 20 
cents; returnable in 10 days. Beautiful new birth- 
day cards; attendance stamp certificates ; pro- 
motion certificates ; medals of honor ; blackboards. 

nd for circulars. Children’s Day Services, 50 
cents for 12 samples, returnable five days. 


Address Milton 
Building, Spri ngfield, 


BOOB 04 


Dixon, Room 14, Phenix 


, me ane amadet LPL 
—_———oanrnaeeaeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeleeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeleeeeeeee o_o ee sie habe NE Oe I OR A NS IL MO 


Best Hymns No. 2 


Our New Illustrated me eS Song 
Book. Never Anything Like it Before 

Portraits and sketches of eighteen eat son 
writers, such men as Mason, psepekan, Brad. 





bury, Kirkpatrick, Doane, Lowry, Root, Palmer, 
Towner, Swency, Fisher, Gabriel, O" Kane, Tenney, 
Hoffman, etc. ‘These portraits and sketches are 
worth the price of the book. 172 yoo Aa 
of binding. Send 2s5c. for sample co; VAN- 
GEL soALe PUB. CO., 602 Lakesi A Aullding, 
hicago 

N all correspondence with dealers 
advertised in this Directory, men- 
tion The Sunday School Times. 


This will oblige the publishers of this 
paper as well as the advertiser, and 
will ceqventt be ot distinct otis 
to you. > ppt - , ' 
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The Simday School Gimmes 


Philadelphia, April 14, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


‘ second-class matter."’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 


former rate was $1.00, ) 
Less than five copies, and more 


$1.00 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts,’ to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
7. 


ters, missionaries, and theological 

students. 
* One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


e Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. 


A Club at The pagers for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 


Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 

cents each, and partly in a package to one address. at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 

’ Papers sent in a package at the 60 

How F APCéS cent rate do not bear the names of 

the subscribers in the club. The 


are 
Addressed Nol is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's subectiption has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. ‘Those whe have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 

Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 


all the ee of a school toexamine it, will be sent | 


Sree, upon application. 
b 4 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


‘Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subec ribers. a 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C.. will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publiskers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





We publish two books. 
The titles are 


Colorado 
California 


There are two kinds of books. 


One —the cheap sort, exaggerated 
in statement, poorly done, given 
away by the thousand. 


The other—of literary excellence, 
informative, beautifully illustrated, 
printed by experts on fine paper; a 
work of art. 


Our books are of the second kind. 
Cultivated people like them. 
6c. each; postage stamps will do. 


Will you send for them to 

P. S. Eustis, 

General Passenger Agent, 

C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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The Best Line 


between 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL, 
and MINNEAPOLIS 
The route of the PIONEER LIMITED 


The Short Line 
between 
CHICAGO and OMAHA 
and SIOUX CITY 
A Good Line 


between 





CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 


Solid trains between 
CHICAGO, MARQUETTE, HOUGHTON, 
and the Copper Country. 
EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 


All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and 
Canada sell tickets v/a Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. | 
Paul Railway. 

For further information apply to 

Gro. H. Hearrorp, W. S. Howe tt, | 

Gen. Pass. Agent Gen’! East. Pass. Agent 


Cuicaco, Ivt, 381 Broapway, N. Y | 


' 


ARE YOU GOING WEST? 


If you travel v7a the Nickel Plate Road, 
you will secure the best service at the lowest 





| 


rates. Three fast express trains made up of 


elegant day coaches and buffet sleeping-cars, 
are run daily between Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago, making close con- 
nections at the latter place with the fast trains | 
| of all 


meal-stations are owned and operated by the ; 


Western roads. The dining-cars and 
Company, and serve the best of meals at 
reasonable rates. Rates and all information | 
will be cheerfully furnished upon application, 
either personally or by letter, to F. J. Moore, 
Genl, Ayent, 291 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
LYMYER 
CHURCH 


mrss. 
to Cincinnati Bell 


UNLIKE OTHES BELLS 
8 PRICE. 
CATALOGUE 

TELLS 


War. 
Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. | 


| to be found, 
| climatic 


| rather than by the weather, 


| Asheville Plateau 
| America. 


| of the Sky.’’ 
| Washington & Southwestern Limited, of the 


| Drawing-room 


ONLY— BUT 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


is the stamp 
that appears on the old original 
brand of 


Knives, Forks 
and Spoons. * 


There are many imitations— 
**1847"' is identifying mark of 
the genuine. Mention this ma- 
ee and receive booklet of 
autiful new designs—Free. 

Ask for Catalogue W 


INTERNATIONAL S1Lver Co., | 





ASHEVILLE 


** The Land of the Sky '’—Western North 
Carolina 
At an altitude of nearly 2500 feet above the 
sea, Asheville is one of nature’s most charm- 
ing sanitariums. 
in greatest 
conditions in summer 


nor winter are there extremes in temperature, 


; for neither 


the seasons being marked by the calendar 
The temperature 
maps prepared by the National Government 
show that there is formed by the peculiar 
topographical conditions 


existing on 


has no superior. 


atmosphere most potent in its influences upon 
sufferers from throat and nervous diseases. 
Those who visit the place once will be dis- 
posed to do so again ; and the fact that some 
of the best hotels in the country are found 


| there will complete the allurements to visitors 


seeking health or pleasure. The months of 


of the year to visit Asheville and ‘* The Land 
It is easily reached, as the 


| Southern Railway, carrying through Pullman | 
to Asheville, 


Sleeping-Cars 
leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
daily, 6.55 P. M., arrives Asheville the follow- 


ing day at 2.00 P. M. Chas. L. Hopkins, 


| District Passenger Agent, 828 Chestnut St., | 
| Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish any 


further information, 








Have you tried the question-leaflet plan in your class ? 





for written answers. 


A little tactful following-up. 


Never tried it? 














L 


A single sheet of questions on each lesson, with blank spaces 


Hand a leaflet to each member of your class a week in advance. 
A few words of encouragement to the scholars. 


You secure real home-study on the scholar’s part. 
You secure a greater interest in the class work on Sunday. 


Question leaflets are to be issued by The Sunday School Times. 
They can be used with any lesson help. 
They are in two grades, Junior and Intermediate. 
The price, 5 cents each per year in packages of 5 or more copies. 
Specimen copies, for school or class, free. 

The series begins with the April lessons. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vol. 42, No. 1§ 


Worth Repeating 


Redemption 


From a poem by Giles Fletcher [b. 1588, d. 1623], en- 
titled “ Christ's Victory and Triumph in Heaven and 
Earth over and after Death.”’ 

bears, 


I look for glory, but find misery ; 


I look for joy, but find a sea of tears ; 
I look that we should live, and find him die ; 
I look for angels’ songs, and hear him cry ; 
Thus what I look, I cannot find so well ; 
Or rather, what I find I cannot tell ; 
These banks so narrow are, these streams so 
highly swell. 


HEN I remember Christ our burden 


Christ suffers, and in this his tears begin ; 

Suffers for us—and our joys spring in this ; 
Suffers to death—here is his manhood seen ; 

Suffers to rise—and here his Godhead is ; 

For man that could not by himself have risen, 
Out of the grave doth by the Godhead rise ; 
And God that could not die, in manhood dies, 
That we in both might live by that sweet sacrifice. 


A tree was first the instrument of strife, 
Where Eve to sin her soul did prostitute ; 
A tree is now the instrument of life, 
Though ill that trunk and this fair body suit ; 
Ah ! fatal tree, and yet, O blessed fruit ! 
That death to him, this life to us doth give. 
Strange is the cure when things past cure revive, 
And the Physician dies to make his patient live. 


Sweet Eden was the arbor of delight, 





the | 
the ideal thermal belt of | 
As a‘health and pleasure resort it | ath found a way himself for to beguile ; 
The air is balmy and ex- | 


| hilarating, the elevation guarantees purity of | 


which I 








The Railroad and the Diction 


ary 


Yet in his honey-flowers our poison blew ; 


| Sad Gethsemane, the bower of baleful night, 
Here, as nowhere else, are | 


perfection, ideal | 


Where Christ a health of poison for us drew, 
Yet all our honey in that poison grew. 
So we from sweetest flowers could suck our bane, 
And Christ from bitter venom could again 
Extract life out of death, and pleasure out of 
pain. 


A man was first the author of our fall, 
A Man is now the author of our rise ; 
A garden was the place we perished all, 
A garden is the place he pays our price : 
And the old serpent, with a new device, 


So he, that all men tangled in his wile, 
Is now by one man caught, beguiled with his 
own guile. 


The dewy Night had with her frosty shade 

Immantled all the world, and the stiff ground 
Sparkled in ice ; only the Lord that made 

All for himself, himself dissolved found, 

Sweat without heat, and bled without a wound ; 
Of heaven and earth, and God and man forlore, 


April and May are the most charming season | Thrice begging help of those whose sins he bore, 


| And thrice denied of one, not to deny had swore, 


22% 
What Moody Thought of 
the International Lessons 


Dwight L. Moody, in The Sunday School Times of 
December 13, 1879 

OME questions have been asked me 

about the International Lessons, 

am glad to answer for read- 


| ers of The Sunday School Times. 


The first question is, ‘‘ Has there been 
any gain to this country or to Great 
| Britain through the study of the Inter- 
national series of Bible lessons of the 
| last seven years ?’’ I answer: Yes, there 
| has been great gain. I am sure of it. 

The next question is, ‘‘In what ways is 
this gain shown ?’’ I say that it is shown 
on every side, by all who have had a 
| share in the study. Why, a child who 
has studied these lessons for the’ past 
| seven years has a greater knowledge of 
Scripture than many of his seniors. My 
little children, who have been taught the 
lessons by their mother, know more of the 
Bible than I did at twenty-five years old. 

But it is asked, ‘‘ Will it pay to begin 
another seven years’ course of the same 
kind of study ?'’ I should consider it a 
great mistake not to go on for another 
seven years. 
| ‘*Can those of us who have given a 


a 2 ‘ ” = = “a | De 4 >; 
Mailed anywhere for a one-cent stamp. Address good deal of time to Bible study hope to 
Room 321, Grand Central Station, New York. 


| find anything fresh by going over the 


se 








April 14, 1900 


whole book again ?’’ Can we? Why, we 
have hardly touched its surface, with all 
our study, so far. We haven't yet got 
into its real depths. 

‘« How long would it take to study the 
Bible out?’’ Well, certainly more than 
a thousand millions of years. 

Then comes the question, ‘‘ What is the 
best help to Bible study?'’ The Bible 
is the best interpreter of itself. As helps 
to Bible study, I name Cruden’ s Concord- 
ance and the Bible Text Book, or the 

- Bible Text Cyclopedia. 

‘« What should Sunday-school teachers 
aim at in studying the Bible, preparatory 
to teaching?’’ They ought to aim to 
make the word of God plain to their 
scholars, and interesting. 

‘What should the scholars aim at, in 
Aim to understand the 
lesson they are at. 

And last there is the question, ‘‘ How 
can teachers and scholars get the most 
gain out of Bible study ?’’ The answer 
to that is plain enough, by obeying its 
teachings. ‘*Then shall we know, if we 
follow on to know the Lord.”’ 


their study ?’’ 


From Our Meighbors 


Obeying Mother or 
Teacher ? 


From an article on Mothers and Teachers, by Sarah 
Arnold in School and Home Education 
HE rainy days of the early spring 
bring in their turn the school-room 
troubles which always attend upon them. 
Waterproofs and rubbers and umbrellas 
must be removed, and stored and dried, 
and the cumbersome equipment cared for 
with all possible speed, in order that the 
work of the school may proceed with as 
little interruption as possible. Many 





rules and regulations arising out of the 
necessity of the case always take shape 
under these circumstances. The edict 
went forth in a certain school-room that 
no child should wear his overshoes in 
school. 

Upon acertain morning Mary appeared 
in the class with her overshoes upon her 
feet. The teacher discovered the offend- 
ing pair, and said: ‘‘ Mary, I told all the 
children to remove their overshoes before 
coming into the school-room. Go into 
the hall and remove yours.’’ Mary ven- 
tured to explain: ‘‘My mother told me 
not to take off my overshoes.'’ ‘I de 
not care what your mother said. I am 
mistress of this school. I tell you to take 
them off, and you must obey me,"’ 
the reply. 

The case is extreme but very sugges- 
tive. The teacher's line of thought is 
evident. A general rule of the school 
had been made which had been broken. 
The mother had been quoted in defense 
of the infringement of the law. The 
teacher must be supreme in her school if 
she is to maintain order. Order must be 
maintained for the good of the children. 
Overshoes must be removed. 

It seems clear from the school side, 
but there is another side to be considered. 


was 
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the teacher she disobeys the mother. 
*Tis a serious thing for her to do either. 

Here appears the need of the tolerance 
and patience and courtesy of which we 
have spoken. If the teacher had time 
and ability to put herself into the mother’s 
place, she would understand that the 
direction given to. the child was intended, 
not to interfere with the teacher's author- 
ity, but simply to prevent personal incon- 
venience for the child and added labor 
in the home. Kindliness and courtesy 
should have whispered in the teacher's 
ear that it must be a severe offense on the 
part of a parent that would justify a 
public slur in the presence of the chil- 
dren. ‘‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother’’ is one of the precepts which 
the teacher herself had striven to incul- 
cate in the minds of the children. When 
she said ‘‘ Ido not care what your mother 
says,’’ she did not weigh her words. She 
thought simply of the school tradition. 
In her parlor at home would she not have 
replied, ‘‘ Very well. I will talk with 
your mother about it. I am sure she did 
not quite understand why I wished it 
done’’? And would this not have been 
a true as well-as a courteous statement of 
the real relations? 

Ah! many a case of discipline would 
vanish into thin air if the same thought- 
fulness and kindliness which underlies 
society found expression in both school 
and home. If mothers and teachers 
could learn how to apply the proverbial 
command ‘ Put yourself in his place.’’ 
It is the earnest hope of all friends of the 
children that the conferences of mothers 
and teachers which are now becoming so 
common shall tend toward this goal, and 
that we shgJl learn to work together, 
more and more, for the good of the 
children. 





A Side Line 
Good Work by a Traveling Man 





A traveling man, Mr. Julius C. Meyer. of 175 
Fairlawn St., Cleveland, has relieved a number 


| of his friends of stomach troubles, dyspepsia, 








The mother has struggled with the small | 


child and the outgrown overshoes. Hav- | 
| builds them up into a fine condition of health 


ing once succeeded in fixing the trouble- 


Says: ‘* Do not take them off until night. | 


I cannot have the 
them on again.’ The child is between 
two fires. If she obeys the mother she | 
disobeys the teacher, and if she obeys | 


trouble of putting | 
| results. The proof is in the eating. 


: : | and strength. 
some covering upon the child's feet, she 


bowel complaints, etc., by urging the use of 
Grape-N uts breakfast food. 

‘* A business man, a friend of mine, wasso run 
down that he left his business several months be- 
cause he could not eat enough to supply the 
strength required to work. After spending hun- 
dreds of dollars in journeys to mineral springs 
for baths, in medicines, attendants, etc., without 
success, I recommended Grape-Nuts food, and 


He says: ° 


4 at the end of thirty days he told me he never en- 


joyed a better appetite, was never more energetic 
or felt more like work, than then. This change 
came around entirely by reason of his leaving 
off the ordinary food and using principally 
Grape-N uts at his meals. He said he would not 
be without the food at a dollar a pound. 

"A lady friend of my wife was suffering so 
with dyspepsia that she was compelled to give 
up her work as no food would stay on her 
stomach for five minutes. ‘The doctors told her 
there was no hope for her ever enjoying food of 
any kind. She started in on Grape-Nuts and 
used nothing else for about three months, when 
her health was completely restored, and she 
ready to attend to her business. She takes 
Grape-Nuts with her everyday. She said to my 
wife : ‘ Had it not been for you and Grape-Nuts, 
I surely would have died. I shall never forget 
your kindness to me.’ 

‘**In my owr family we have used the food for 
about a year, constantly, and have all enjoyed 
better health since its introduction. It has done 
us more good than we ever expected to get from 
a food."’ 

There is a deep, underlying reason why Grape- 
Nuts food relieves people of dyspepsia, and 


Certain principles are abstracted 
from the grains and made up into the food known 
as Grape-Nuts, producing a powerful, concen-, 
trated food that gives certain and well-defined 
There are 
hundreds of thousands of people that can give 


testimony regagding the strengthening properties | 


of this fainous food. 





TO WASH BRUSHES AND 
COMBS 


Te wash hair brushes and combs, dissolve 
a tablespoonful of 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


ta boiling water; when itis nearly eold, dab the 
Sristles up and down without allowing the backs 
of the brushes to become wet; when the brushes 
are clean, dip them in plain cold water and dry 
them either by the fire or in the open air. Soap 
turns the ivory back combs or brushes yellow. 
but Gold Dust does not injure them, 


The above is taken ro our free booklet 
“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK” 
THE NW. K. FAIRBANK COMPARY, 


Sent free on request to 
Chloage, St. Leuls, New York, Bosten. 














A cheaply made sewing-machine is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 
break and difficult to operate. A labor- 
saving machine for woman’s use should be 
the best; it is truest economy to get a 
sewing-machine bearing this trade-mark. 


EXPERIENCE PROVES 
A SINGER THE BEST. 
Sold on instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


RY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








OFFICES IN EVE 










































GETTING RARE 


Steel-plate engravings are not now so frequently made. The expense of 
engraving them is too great to stand the competition of process plates, It isa 
rare chance to get two beautiful steel-plate engravings for less than the price 
of a photographic process picture. But a publisher failed, we thought our claim 
was a dead loss, and charged it off. In the final settlement we were apportioned 
a small supply of these two steel-plate engravings. | While they last, we will 
dispose of them at one-fourth of their original selling price. 


The Good Shepherd « « « 
The Shepherd of Ferusalem 


Two steel-plate engravings of religious sentiment 


Heavy paper, 2231 inches; 
engraving, 1221 inches. 


In the first, the tender light 
of the Saviour’s face shines forth 
with its message—‘‘I am the 
good shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine, 
and lay down my life for the 
sheep.’’ 

In the other, the solemn les- 
son of the dismantled cross on 
the summit of Calvary is read 
by a shepherd in wondering 
reverence. 


Reduced from $1.00 each 
To close out the limited supply : 
Postpaid, carefully packed, 30 
cents each, or 50 cents for both, 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
1321 Walnut Street. P. O. Box 992. Philadetphia, Pa. 
































"cm MAKE BIG MONEY 


Entertaining the Public. 
$30 to $300 <8 move r week 
ence. 
nese 


+ J 4 
“I’m going to stop 
lending my copy, because I've lent it so 
often it's getting worn out !"’ 
This is a common complaint with owners 














ox 
No other busi- om 
pays such } 





seturne for the lene ry! Mr. Du Bois’s book, konings from 
Fiore requires. We ttle Hands, but it shows that it has 


outfits. The work is easy. strictly hi 
classand amy man can operate the outfit 
by followi » 
for particulars and copies of letters 
from those who are makin 


found thousands of sympathetic readers 
throughout the land. Have you read it? 


Mr. James L. Hughes, lnapocter of Schools 
oO 


on eur nian. EEnneEn oF aaeeax Toronto, distinguished as author, lecturer, and 
* E L &6Frinh Ave. CHICAGO = eguc ationist, oat in ne lectures on Dickens, at 
Dept Mention this ihe san oul jautauqua, “‘ Your Mr. Patterson Du Bois of 
~ ane Philadelphia’ is the only American who has writ- 








ten a book along the same line that Dickens and 
Froebel wrote to preach and teach that wonderful 
thought of the reverence that adulthood should 
have for childhood.”’ 


A book of 182 pages (5% 7% inches). Il 
lustrated. rice, $1.25. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed at this price, by the pub- 
lishers, 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, ' 
_ D8 Cxc cnconmnnnnnnon peo) 


Boys and Girls can a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for se.ling 





Co. 






John D. Watt 
1031 Wainut s t, 








1g doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
Send peer full address by return and 
we will forward the Biuine, an 
a large Pr m List. Nomeney 
| BLUINE CO. Bex 3. Concord Junction, 
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ag 






















































































COPYRIGHT. 
** UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 


that wears a crown,”’ unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. 
house-cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy re- 
lief from the cares of house-cleaning by the investment 
of a few cents in a cake of Sapolio. With it wonders 
can be accomplished in cleaning and scouring, for which 
pope ithas no equal. “ Dirt defies the King,’” but 
it abdicates wherever Sapolio makes its anpearance, and 
quickly, too, ‘Try a cake. No. 35 


B. & B. 


This Dry Goods store isn’t run on paper— 
but we publish a nicely illustrated cata- 
log—224 pages—and back it up with choice 
styles and less prices that make the 
value to every household. 

A pictorial idea of latest fashions. 


Try it in your next 





book of 


Costs you nothing to get a copy but your 


name and address, and a request for it. 
Ask specially for s amples of the 
pretty cordelee batiste, 15c. 


—bright clear colorings—such exceptionally | 


choice wash goods as never before heard of 
for anythin~ like as moderate a sum as 15c. 
It’s a remarkable wash-goods stock, from | 


Sc. to $1.50. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


chine, Advertising Posters, Admission Tickets and 
Book of Instractions telling you how to a. the busi- 
ness, how to make $10. 00 to 830.00 eve 
eiionines $5, S10 AND $12; ExniBiTion OUTFITS, $23.76. 


jars cut this notice out and mailte us. Address 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. (inc.), Chicago, lll 


Happy Family 
When They Got Rid of the Coffee Habit 


A little woman out in Oswego, Ills., tells about 
her husband having determined to see if he 
could not make her quit coffee drinking, which 
he believed to be the cause of her constant 
neuralgia and = general 
home several packages of Postum Food Coffee 
which he had discove ‘ed, by trying elsewhere, | 
to be good. 
She says: 


nervousness, 


“What in the world he 
home five packages fcr, I could not understand ; 
nevertheless I quit coffee 
Food Coffee. 
faith in the change doing me any good, but was 
astonished to discover that my neuralgia left me 
almost at once, and the 
getting less and less. 

* Little daughter at that time had been ill and 
could eat little or nothing. 
thin, 


and started 


Postum I did not have much 


nervous troubles kept 


She was pale 
As soon as I discovered how Postum 
treated me, I began to give it to her. She liked 
it very much, and would drink it when she would 
take nothing else. 
and got plump and round and rosy. 

**I don't care tt of food there 
as it treats 
food contained 


and that's all 


what so is in 
It is 
Postum 


Postum so long me as it has 


plain enough the in 
Coffee 
I am rid of neuralgia 
a hea 


is good, we want to know. 


Ithy woman. Husband has also been im- 
proved, and daughter is well 


stated 


and happy, as I | 


above."" With vest wishes, Mrs. Nellie | 


‘Treman, 





The > Qunies School Times intends to admit ty advertisements that are trustworthy 


brought | — 


| rerences funished. 


brought 


| 
in on 


and 


She began to pick up rapidly, 


and nervousness, and am | 
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AEMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 


EN 


in 


Cincinnatl. 


Barytes, etc. 


SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERE 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
meceunt Cleveland, 
SALEM 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Loulsville. 


} catcags nor peels. 


St. Louis. 


Pure White 


FRE 





you see the paint cracking 


peeling or falling off the house 
shreds, 

it was mot painted with Pure 
White Lead, but with some mixture of Zinc, 


you may be sure 


Pure White Lead unites with Linseed 
oil to form an elastic coating that never cracks 
It is the good, old-fashioned 
paint that lasts. 


To be sure of getting 
Lead, see that the package 


bears one of the brands named in margin. 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphiet entitled “Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints" forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show. 


National Lead Co., 00 Wiliam Street, New York. 








Extra Copies 4 
of the Pictures! 


Oe 
a The Sunday School Times of March 17 (issue Num- 


ber 


11) contains the Picture Supplement giving 


pictures on the Second Quarter’s Lessons of 1900. 
They are arranged so that each one may be cut out, 


and shown to the class. 


I-xtra copies of the Sup- 


plement will be sent in a mailing-tube to subscribers 
to The Sunday School Times for use in their classes, 
at ten cents per copy for less than five copies; 


five 


include postage. Please 


copies are sent upon order of subscribers only. 


ordering, be sure to state 


Joun D. 


1031 Walnut St., 


or more Copies, five cents each. 


These prices 
bear in mind that extra 
In 
that you are a subscriber. 
WattLes & Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


DSDSOSDOSOOSOCECC CE coecece Sec oe 


% “Interest Secured and Paid | 


For more than 21 years we have sold our care- 
fully selected real-estate first mortgages toa 
great number of investors, without loss to a 
single one. Our pamphlet and list of loans 


furnish full particulars about our loaning fields in the | 


blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and will be 
sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt inane amnnoenenntee Pa. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


on North Dakota Real Estate first mortgage 
5 year loans. Progressive community. ef- 
B. Eric kson, Langdon, N. Dakota, 


74% 





oe &'% ee is a oy 

ee ape aa a 

actory Clearing SPs cne for 
Art Catal 


MA MONEY fast and eagy as as 
our representative in your town. 
applicants oO REE 


pants & in USE of 
Gare w 
A 


introduce or can 
BICYOLE distribu cat 

es for us. Get our special offer 
YOLE OO. to agents. 


GG. Dept. 81-K, Chicago. 











SEND TO 


H. O'Neill & Co., New York, 
| for iMustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


“Educational: a" 








AN Way to Change 
Your Work 


Prepare for a better position without neglecting 
| our present work. Our students advance 

j salary and position while studying. 

| 150,000 students and graduates 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Mechanical or Architectural 
Prouentings Electrical, 
Mechanic Steam or ~, 
Civil Engineering; 
sarrpe = 

kecpines ‘ateneg: 





Lo ¥; \ 
Any #4 
| 


Berea AS er XC. SEL 


Hetablished 1891. Capital, \ : 
500,000. Write for circulars. \ \ 


The I 


a 207, 














Write at once for our new illustrated 
200 page book, The —_ and Treat. 
ment of Stammering. e largest and 
most instructive book of its kind ever 


The Lewis Gchool for Stammerers 
152 Apztarve Sr., , Mice. 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 Fev. v- 


cancies in 
rivate, select parties pyponaliy 


conducted by Prof 
-amille Thurwanger, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted American Teachers’ 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Geo. Andrew Lewis. 

















24th year. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ 
ing can be made on a Lawton 

Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper 
Send for circulars and — les 
of work, Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO., BF Dearhoraatrent, Cicaga 


~ 








Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial 


publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby 


Bureau, 


« 


April 14, 1900 


ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred, ~ 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “ Index’ describes a// lamps aad their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macset1n, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








The Chase Box 
Magazine 
Camera 





Two sizes, 34 x4and 4X5. 


Every shutter has a bulb and 12 alumi- 

num plate carriers. Magazine shows 

only when you change the plate after 

exposure. We tell all about it in our 

FREE IMustrated Catalogue. 
SEND FOR IT. 


KOZY CAMERA CO. 


24 Warren St. BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 

















is our advice to try 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


The satisfaction of using a pencil that always does 
at is expected of it, sharpens to a fine point, and 
len whic h the lead doesn’t break, either in s arpening 
or use, is not one of the least comforts to a busy 
person. 
Dixon's Leeds Don’t Break 
heir Grades Never Vary 
Pencils for All Uses 
each one bearing our trademark, the best of its kind. 
If not sold by your dealer, send us 16 cents for 
samples worth doubl le. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Spencerian Pens 
New Series No. 37. 














Insert a pencil to jerk the pen from holder. 
Prevents ink saoselt back and soiling fingers. 
Ss 1 ipt of return postage. Ask for 37. 





SPENGERIAN PEN 0., New York, Wi. ¥. 





credit be inadvertently inserted, the 





